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Events of the Geek. 


Tue Provisional Committee of twenty-five, which 
has hitherto governed the Nationalist Volunteers, has 
reluctantly accepted Mr. Redmond’s proposal for 
doubling the Committee and putting it practically under 
the control of the Parliamentary Party. Its numbers are 
said to be growing at the rate of 15,000 a week, and its 
known deficiency in arms to be in some degree made 
good. But the gravity of the situation continues. The 
Government has thought it necessary to take note of 
Captain Bellingham, an A.D.C. of Lord Aberdeen, who 
lately inspected a number of volunteers, and exhorted 
them to insure the triumph of Home Rule. Captain 
Bellingham has been gently reproved, to the irritation 
of the watchful Irishmen, who asked through Mr. Dillon 
what had happened to the two A.D.C.’s of the King— 
Lord Londonderry and Lord Kilmorey—who had 
addressed the Ulster Volunteers. The Government could 
only answer that nothing had been done, and admit that 
“there ought to be absolute equality in these matters.’’ 
Meanwhile we observe with relief that Lord Lansdowne, 
speaking in the House of Lords, said that he had no 
doubt that “ the conduct of the Army in the future would 
be as exemplary as it had been in the past.” 

* * * 

THE actual situation, however, stands still. No real 
“ conversations ’’ appear to have taken place between 
leaders, though it is said that Sir Edward Carson has sent 
the Prime Minister a “ religious’’ map of Ulster. The 
Government have, it is understood, drafted their Amend- 





ing Bill, which is not likely to go further than the pro- 
posal of county option. But Lord Crewe has promised to 
defer the second reading of the Home Rule Bill so as to 
facilitate a “general discussion’’ on the amending 
measure. Probably the Government will be willing to 
extend, or to renew, the option, and a further concession 
to Ulster might be made by exchanging a Protestant 
district in a predominantly Catholic county for a 
Catholic neighborhood in a predominantly Protestant 
one. On the other hand, the Ulster situation has 
hardened. Probably the English leaders would settle on 
the “ Spectator’s ’’ proposal to exclude the six counties, 
but the local demand is for “ all out for ever.”’ 
* * * 

MEANWHILE, in face of an armed Ireland, the 
Government maintains its general attitude of masterly in- 
activity. Mr. Birrell defended it in Tuesday's debate on 
the ground that both organizations had a legal side to 
them, and Government could only move when it was 
clearly shown that their chief aim was to upset the 
authority of King and Parliament. It was not surprising 
that when one armed body rose to destroy Home Rule 
another body sprang up to insure its passage. The moral 
of the whole situation was to secure for the Irish people 
responsibility for the conduct of their own affairs. Mr. 
Dillon made it clear that it was Irish opposition to the 
hated expedient of coercion which had largely stayed the 
Government’s hand in Ulster, and declared, amid the 
laughter of the Opposition, that Ireland’s quarter of a 
million Volunteers were now prepared not to defy but 
to maintain the law. 

* % * 

THE series of Ministerial crises in France has come 
to a momentary halt, and after a first failure, M. Viviani 
has been allowed by an evidently uncomfortable Chamber 
to assume control of the appalling problems of an empty 
Treasury, a chronic deficit, an obstructive Senate, and 
an army which is the political storm centre. M. Ribot’s 
brilliant Ministry lived only for a day. The Radicals 
and Socialists voted against it as one man after an after- 
noon’s debate on Friday last, and it was defeated by 44 
votes. The ground of battle was skilfully chosen. Its 
army policy was not directly challenged in the resolution 
of no-confidence. The Left simply refused to be governed 
by a Conservative Premier who must lean to the extreme 
Right to compose his majority. The fact that such a 
Republican patriarch as M. Bourgeois was in the Ministry 
mattered little when the Royalist Comte de Mun came 
forward to support it. M. Ribot’s own record had been 
one of constant conflict with the Republican majority, 
and to summon him to power after elections which had 
enhanced the voting strength of the Left was a deliberate 
provocation. For a moment the “ Block” held together 
and dramatically affirmed its will. 

+ * * 

Arter M. Ribot’s fall, President Poincaré still 
hesitated to call a Premier from the victorious Unified 
Radicals. He turned again to M. Viviani, who composed 
his Ministry with great promptitude. M. Combes refused 
to join it, and it cannot be called a distinguished com- 
bination. It includes a fair proportion of Unified 
Radicals, some more moderate and more militarist 
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members of the Left Centre, and the middle-class 
“ Socialist,” M. Augagneur, who was more vehement 
than M. Jaurés himself in his opposition to Three Years’ 
Service. Its declaration of policy promised (as, indeed, 
M. Ribot did) to study the various substitutes for the 
third year’s service proposed by the Radicals and 
Socialists (preliminary training of lads, and re-organiza- 
tion of the reserves). But these, it insisted, must be 
tested in operation before the Three Years’ Law could be 
touched. To remove all doubt, he announced in his 
speech that under no circumstances will he release the 
“class ’’’ which enters on its third year in October, 1915. 
. . * 

Tue debate on Tuesday was dull, and ended in a 
vote of confidence by 362 against 139. The Socialists 
alone preserved their discipline, and cast aii their 102 
votes against M. Viviani. The Radicals, placated by 
portfolios, and by his promise to govern with the Left, 
on the whole supported him, but seventeen voted against 
him, and eight abstained. Even M. Augagneur’s 
personal following was divided, and most curious of all 
was the uncertainty of the Right. Some of them saw in 
the Cabinet trusty defenders of Three Years’ Service, and 
voted for it; others abstained. The truth is that its 
policy is one of equivocation. No one can be quite sure 
whether it really means to evolve substitutes for the 
third year, to play with words, or, worst of all, to add 
new burdens on the plea of finding substitutes. The main 
point is that it is not likely to live long enough to follow 


its own slow procedure of experiment, and meanwhile | 


the Radical and Socialist policy of “ an armed nation ”’ is 
frustrated by delay. The worst consequences are moral. 
The springs of Radical enthusiasm are broken, and the 
“block ’’ is shattered. The breach, however, between 
Radicals and Socialists may not be permanent, and M. 
Jaurés treats his late allies as men who have been duped 
and may yet recover their insight. 
* * * 

Tue tension between Greece and Turkey is still acute, 
and the “ Patris,’’ usually the organ of M. Venizelos, 
talks of war as inevitable. Greek shipping has been 
recalled from the Black Sea, the islands of Chios and 
Mytilene have been formally annexed, and whether in 
bluff or in earnest, Greece is preparing for a struggle 
which she has every interest in hastening before the 
Turks can add the Brazilian Dreadnoughts to their navy. 
Talaat Bey has gone in person to the scene of the Greek 
exodus from the Asiatic coast, but the Greek Government 
is still awaiting a reply to its demands for the repatria- 
tion of the fugitives. The fact seems to be that the 
Young Turks aim at planting a belt of Moslem refugees 
from Europe along the coast of Asia Minor opposite Chios, 
where it would serve as a barrier against Greek penetra- 
tion. This plan presumably included the eventual 
expulsion by one means or another of the Greek natives, 
but these, it seems, fled on the first arrival of the Moslem 
settlers, and little or no actual violence was required to 
make the panic. 

* * * 

Tue policy is a ruthless and lawless one, but the 
Turks have this excuse that they are treating their Greek 
subjects no worse than all the Balkan allies treated the 
Moslem peasants in the early stages of the war. The 
exodus of Albanians from the new Servia and of other 
Moslems from the new Greece still continues, and if 
Europe thought of interfering (as it does not) it would 
have to deal with the misdeeds of Greece and Servia as 
well as with those of Turkey. There ought to be an 
orderly exchange of refugees, but the Greeks are not 
likely to consent to any weakening of their racial strength 
on the Asiatic coasts. We find that we misconstrued an 








answer which Mr. Acland gave last week in the House. 
The Foreign Office adheres to its plan of making its recog- 
nition of the recent annexations by the Balkan States 
dependent on their acknowledgment of the binding force 
of the provisions in the Treaty of Berlin which ensure the 
equal rights of religious and national minorities. This 
means, we hope, that they must acknowledge these rights 
in deed as well as in word. Both Greece and Servia will 
always do lip homage to the largest statement of tolera- 
tion. In practice both have wiped out the existence of 
the Bulgarian Church, and both (but especially Servia) 
have so treated the conquered Moslems as to bring about 
their exodus en masse. 
* % * 

THE outlook of the new Albanian State is this week 
slightly brighter. The Moslem insurgents made a for- 
midable surprise attack on Durazzo and renewed it on a 
second day. It was repulsed, and the arrival of 
a large body of Catholic Mirdites has now made the 
military position of the capital secure. The Prince en- 
deavored to recover his personal repute by directing the 
operations of defence, and made no use Of the foreign ships. 
Unfortunately, Colonel Thomson, the Dutch gendarmerie 
officer who has shown high courage, military capacity, and 
political insight, was killed in the first attack. Two 
Italian adventurers and a person with a Servian name 
whose brother is a Russian official, have been arrested on 
a charge of intriguing with the insurgents, and there is 
some reason to suspect that the troubles of Albania are 
not all of Turkish origin, but have been fomented by 


European intrigue. 
* * 


REGARDED as a departmental bargain Mr. Churchill’s 
purchase of the controlling share in the Persian oil-fields 
came well out of Wednesday’s discussion. The Admiralty 
has hitherto been at the mercy of the great Trusts which 
control the world’s oil supplies all but completely. The 
only way of escape was either to conclude a long contract or 
take a share with one of the few companies which remain 
independent. We agree that it was preferable to take a 
share, and the transaction may conceivably prove as pro- 
fitable to the Treasury as our holding in Suez Canal 
shares. Much of the financial criticism was interested 
and came from the spokesmen of Sir Marcus Samuel and 
the “ Shell’’ Combine. Their annoyance is really a com- 
mendation of the Admiralty’s policy and a proof that it 
will result in lowering prices. Nor did they as experts 
venture to cast any doubt on the value of the Persian 
supply. We note with satisfaction Mr. Churchill’s un- 
dertaking to encourage experiments in the chemical pro- 
duction of oil from coal. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald made 
a valuable suggestion when he urged that the Govern- 
ment should not stop at fighting the Trusts in the 
Admiralty’s interests, but ought to develop its policy of 
direct: exploitation on behalf of the general consumer. 

* * * 

On its political and military aspects, on the other 
hand, the new departure is open to grave criticism. 
Mr. Churchill dealt only with the danger which the new 
field would run in war time. That is serious, as Mr. 
George Lloyd insisted, with the Turks on the West and 
the Russians on the North, and turbulent, venal 
tribes all around. Mr Churchill’s answer was to say 
that in war time we need not depend on Persia. We 
should have a reserve, and should not greatly care what 
price we paid, and could buy oil from anywhere.- But 
even a rich Empire does not risk its own two millions of 
invested capital without a thought of how to protect 
them. The real danger, however, is in time of peace. Sir 
Edward Grey’s answer was slight and unsatisfactory. 
Neither Russia nor Persia, he said, had been consulted, 
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because the concession was fourteen years old. But 
surely the coming of the British Government as a great 
proprietor and employer into the neutral zone is a new 
fact which concerns them both. Having first denied that 
the concession affected foreign policy, he went on to say 
that the defence of the wells and the line would not be 
“a formidable operation,’’ and seemed to contemplate 
that it would be undertaken, if necessary, by our own 
forces. Again, this missed the main point, which really 
is that an undertaking of this kind may require, not an 
occasional expedition, but some permanent plan for 
dealing with the prevailing anarchy by orderly govern- 
ment and regular police. 
* * * 

We doubt whether the Foreign Office has really 
thought out any policy for dealing with this question. 
Mr. Dillon drew a sinister augury from the fact that Sir 
Edward Grey did not even mention the Swedish 
gendarmerie as one of the guarantees for order in Persia, 
and argued that some new plan was under contempla- 
tion, and that we should now be forced into an avowed 
partition of Persia. The difficulty is that any new 
arrangement in the Neutral Zone seems to require Russian 
consent, and may have to be paid for, at least by our 
acquiescence in her permanent control of the North. 
Her subjects now own one-third of the soil of Azerbaijan, 
and her emigrants are penetrating all the northern 
provinces. Our judgment on this development would 
depend mainly on our future policy. towards the 
non-Russian half of Persia. If we should even- 
tually “control” it, govern it on the Egyptian plan 
by “ advisers,’’ and police it with an Indo-Persian force, 
we should in the end have followed a policy as predatory 
as that of Russia. If, on the other hand, we mean by 
money help and diplomatic backing to aid the restora- 
tion of a really independent Persia outside the frontiers 
of Russian influence, we should tardily and partially have 
fulfilled something of the spirit of our pledge. 

* * * 

Tue third reading of the Plural Voting Bill was 
carried in the House of Commons on Monday by a 
majority of 78—320 to 242 votes. The Opposition was 
without spirit, basing itself on the old ground that 
equality of electoral power should be given for areas as 
well as for individuals, or on Lord Hugh Cecil’s more 
obsolete plea for an “ educational qualification ’’ and some 
other forms of favoritism in citizenship. His best argu- 
ment was that it was a bad thing to change the represen- 


‘tative system in favor of men at an hour when women 


were so deeply moved at their exclusion from it. But, 
after all, women do not object to men having justice ; they 
only desire to share justice with them. Mr. Pease showed 
clearly that the abusive power of the plural vote was 
growing fast, and with it the resentment of the great 
masses whose electoral force was diminished by it. The 
Conservative speakers revealed a certain leaning to pro- 
portional representation, on which the Government gave 
no sign. 
* * * 

THE meetings of the Annual Congress of the National 
Union of Railwaymen were rendered specially interesting 
this week by the recent triple alliance of railwaymen, 
miners, and transport workers. Mr. Bellamy quoted 
with pride the figures of the growth of the railwaymen’s 
organization: 50,000 in 1902, 180,000 in 1913, 300,000 
to-day. He looks forward to the elimination of the non- 
unionist. He declared that the alliance with the miners 
and the transport workers was not to be used indis- 
criminately or frivolously. The programme of the rail- 
waymen is summed up as an extra 5s. a week all round 
and an eight-beurs day. Mr. Hudson, M.P., declared 








that the resolution demanding an eight-hours day was 
the most important ever adopted. The mental and 
physical strain on the workers was immensely greater now 
than it was ten or fifteen years ago, and it would be 
easier with the introduction of electric traction to shorten 
the working day. The Congress also adopted a resolution 
urging that railway companies should not be allowed to 
put anyone in charge of an engine who did not possess 
a certificate. A leading idea of modern labor politics 
found expression in Mr. Thomas’s argument that the 
men must be represented on any body that conducted 
examinations of drivers. 
* * * 

AGRARIAN war is now in progress in three counties. 
In North Kent there is a strike of laborers on the straw- 
berry farms. In Northamptonshire, where twenty-seven 
men have been discharged by Lord Lilford and his tenant 
farmers for refusing to leave the union, a strike has now 
been declared on the Lilford Estate and in the neighbor- 
ing districts of Hargrave, Raunds, and Catworth. It is 
expected that 300 men will come out by the end of the 
week. In Essex, a second ballot was held last week, and 
the result declared in the villages at midnight on Sunday. 
Thus the strike extends over six villages, some 400 men 
are out, and there are seventy farms practically without 
labor. The men are demanding 16s. a week with a half- 
holiday, and the re-instatement of the twenty-five men 
who were locked out in Helions Bumpstead and Steeple 
Bumpstead. The farmers are said to be obstinate on the 
question of reinstatement. In Northamptonshire the 
trade unions of the county are helping, and an inspector 
of the Board of Trade has visited the county. It is said 
that a special prayer has been said in one of the churches 
for peace for Lord Lilford, and one of the men’s speakers 
proposes to the rector to add a second prayer for justice 


for Lord Lilford’s men. 
* * a 


An able war correspondent of the older school has 
just died in Mr. Bennet Burleigh, whose work was 
mainly done for the “ Daily Telegraph.’’ No man saw 
more of England’s little wars of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century and the opening years of the 
twentieth, and his earlier experiences, such as those of 
the Egyptian campaigns of the 'eighties were exciting and 
perilous. Before he died, however, the art which he had 
long practised had begun to die under the pressure of 
military restrictions. Mr. Burleigh was fluently graphic 
and brilliantly resourceful, so far as the transmission of 
news was concerned; but his writing never equalled the 
best of Archibald Forbes’s battle-pieces, and he lacked 
both the large political view of Sir William Russell and 
Mr. Charles Williams’s minute knowledge of soldiering. 
Indeed, the most finely colored descriptions of cam- 
paigning in our time were written by an amateur, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, in “ The River War,” and nothing in 
the elaborate pictures of Mr. Burleigh and most of his 
contemporaries equals for vivid, direct touches Miss Edith 
Durham’s sketch of the “ Struggle for Scutari.”’ 

* x x 

On Tuesday, Mr. Roosevelt lectured to a crowded 
audience of distinguished persons gathered by the Royal 
Geographical Society. His experiences in Brazil made a 
light and entertaining address, but some who heard it 
may have wondered that so great a man should have 
travelled so far and found so little to report. Of the 
Indians he told us that some play “ soccer,’’ and others 
wear no clothes. He discoursed on the bats which suck 
the blood of animals at night, and the voracious catfish 
which swallowed a monkey whole. For the rest he gave 
a brief and rather vague account of the Duvida, the new 
river which he has “ put on the map.”’ 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE UNIONIST APPEAL TO FORCE. 


Ir is, we hope, a relieving feature of the Irish situation 
that Lord Lansdowne has in some measure withdrawn 
the official Unionist pressure on the army to withstand 
the power of Parliament. If Lord Lansdowne now 
informs us that in his belief the army will act in the 
“exemplary ’’’ manner which has characterized it in 
the past, we have a right to suppose that he will, in 
future, treat it as the servant of the civil power, and 
not as its master, or at least as the ally of a British 
party at issue with the Government of the day. May 
we also conceive that Unionism at last realizes the 
seriousness of its ré/e as an abettor of rebellion? We 
will not for the moment debate the historic and political 
significance of such an attitude. We need only rehearse 
its more immediate consequences. Let us suppose that 
the action of Ulster forces the Government to take the 
step which it has been almost ludicrously unwilling to 
take, namely, to call in the regular army to enable it, 
not to kill or wound anybody, but to see that elementary 
functions of civil life are fulfilled, and that then the army 
refuses to march. By that refusal the State almost 
ceases to be a State. The Government becomes a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and its most cautious members 
cannot hesitate to take the steps necessary to vindicate 
the dignity of the Imperial Power. Instant and condign 
punishment must be meted out to the military ring- 
leaders and chief offenders. At the same moment a 
definite appeal must be made'to the people on the question 
whether a paid standing army, depending on Parlia- 
This is not an 
imagined issue. It was definitely led up to, invited, and 
forecast by Mr. Bonar Law when he compared Mr. 
Asquith’s position to that of James II., and declared that 
the difficulty of the two men was the same, and that its 
solution would be achieved in the same fashion, namely, 
by the army “ refusing to fight.’’ 

This appeal to physical force has lasted, we are 
bound to note, just so long as it was possible for 
Unionism to hope that it might bring about nothing 
more than a disruption of Liberalism. 


ment, is to be used to defeat its will. 


It seems to 
be modified in the hour when it has been made evident 
that it would merely transfer the problem of dealing 
with armed and organized resistance from a Liberal to 
a Unionist Administration. Force having been answered 
by force, we have now at least an implicit withdrawal 
of the British Army as an ally of an insurrectionary 
movement, and a more measured attitude to that move- 
ment itself. Shall we be far astray in assigning a 
motive for the second change of note as for the first? 
The Unionist Party, in this country at least, are 
politicians, and they may now realize that it is one thing 
to call armed fanaticism into the field and another to 
keep it within the bounds of practice and rationality. 
we observe, regrets that its more 
moderate proposal of an exclusion of six Ulster counties 
has receded before Ulster’s insistence on total and uncon- 
ditional exemption. British Unionism having failed to 
keep its own forces within bounds, now calls on the 


, 


The “ Spectator,’ 





Government to relieve it with a larger concession than it 
has hitherto thought wise to suggest in the interests of 
Ulster herself. 

Let us put it, therefore, to the Unionist Party 
that these are the embarrassments of a policy whieh 
relies on force to gain a political end. What end? No 
other than predominance in the State. That pre- 
dominance has for a time been lost to the Conservative 
party. Since the passage of the Parliament Act, the 
House of Commons, for the first time since 1832, has been 
endowed with ‘‘ complete liberty to execute forthwith 
the desires of the people.’’* This change has seemed 
for the moment completely to destroy the fabric of 
privilege in Church and State, framed in the interests 
of the Tory-Whig Parties, now practically identical. A 
new British society begins to appear, in which the 
governing factor is likely to be equality of status and 
opportunity. Two strongholds of the old order, Irish 
Unionism and the Welsh Wing of the Church Establish- 
ment, have already gone down before it. What will remain 
if, as Mr. Bonar Law said at Inverness, the Tory Party 
cannot ‘‘ break through’’ the ‘‘ boom”’ of the Parlia- 
ment Act, and the Constitution is allowed to develop on 
the strictly normal and purely inevitable lines of a 
prevailing House of Commons? A long spell of no power 
was bad enough for the spoiled classes who have ruled 
Britain in great comfort and splendor since the Georges 
came in; a promise of no power, or little power, to come 
seemed to be the end of all things. Here, in our view, 
Conservatism has in its own interests committed a capital 
error. It ought to have bid a firm good-bye to the House 
of Lords and all its works, and aimed at a new balance 
in the Constitution. There is a Tory democracy as well 
as a Liberal or a Socialist democracy ; and its chance 
may come at any hour when the natural weaknesses of 
a Liberal-Labor coalition, or of its successor, appear. 
But the Tory leaders elected to look back instead of for- 
ward; and glancing round for allies, lighted first upon 
the Ulster Orangemen and then upon the Army. They 
chose to adopt what Mr. Hobson calls the “ doctrine 


” 


of optional obedience,’’ without in the least meaning to 
apply it to anything but the immediate purpose for which 
it was evoked. But that is not possible. Its logic seizes 
on and enforces every circle of unrest and impatience 
in the country, and its strongest rebound is on every 
institution and bit of organized society to which Con- 
servatism is especially attached—the Throne, the landed 
interests, the reign of contract, the power of eapital. In 
mere petulance, in the passion to find a short cut back 
to its old and far-reaching dominance over our State, Con- 
servatism has imperilled these standing deposits in its 
bank. 

Now we agree with Mr. Hobson, and have always 
agreed with him, that the Government have been unduly 
timorous in dealing with the Ulster rebellion. In our 
opinion it could and should have been checked without 
bloodshed, or the exercise of any form of State authority 
that can fairly be called coercive. People like the 
grotesque General Richardson should have been struck 
off the Army List within a day of offering their services 





* This argument is clearly developed in Mr. J. A. Hobson’s 
powerful pamphlet, ‘‘ Traffic in Treason.” (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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Civil honors should have been 
stripped from the backs of men who had conspicuously 
dishonored the pledges under which they received them. 
Governments may properly wink at folly, and make 
ample excuse for the exceptional, the historic, case of 
Ulster. But they must act so as not to encourage the 
other anarchists too much. Is it the policy of the Tory 
Party to force them either to capitulate or to make a 
counter-revolutionary appeal to the electorate? Liberals 
are asked for concessions in Ulster. They have rained 
We have never liked the plan of exclusion, 
but we are willing to give Protestant Ulster as complete 
a power of self-determination in the matter of coming in 
to a Dublin Parliament as the structure of the Home Rule 
Bill will allow. The condition is that these terms are 
arranged as a fair political deal, such as that concluded 
over the Franchise Bill of 1885. But this becomes im- 
possible the moment a Provisional Government is set up, 
supported by armed force, and backed by declared 
mutiny in the Army, acting with the connivance of the 
Tory Party. For then it will appear that the Crown— 
for the Crown can only act through the Government of 
the day—is powerless, and that the Army, through the 
social influence of its officers, is at the disposal of the 
Opposition. 


to the Volunteers. 


concessions. 


Such a situation submerges the special 
difficulty of Ireland, and opens a struggle for the preser- 
vation or the destruction of the central force in the State. 
We shall then see whether the British peoples have lost 
all respect for law, and are prepared to seat male 
suffragettism in power. 





THE END OF THE FRENCH “BLOCK.” 
THERE are intervals in French politics when public 
opinion develops a trenchancy and a logic in the pursuit 
of a principle which are the amazement of other peoples. 
Between the intervals, the life of the Chamber is a genial 
school of cynicism. The present moment is not an 
interval, and that is probably the only moral to be drawn 
from the three Cabinet crises which have just ended. 
The temperature of the national thinking about the 
military question is not yet at or near the fever heat 
which it reached during the Dreyfus affair or the separa- 
tion of Church and State. 
if at all when they are cold ; in the Gallic blood it works at 


Principle rules Englishmen 
fever-heat. There was when M. Viviani first failed to 
form a Government a flattering and quite plausible ex- 
planation of the temper of the Left. It was that they 
had found in unity and discipline an escape from the 
pettiness of their normal opportunism, They seemed at 
last to mean business in their resolve to be done with 
There 
was little to choose in point of far-reaching argument 


Three Years’ Service as promptly as possible. 


between the articles in Radical and Socialist newspapers. 
Some of the more idealistic Radicals, like MM. Godart 
and Ponsot, seemed indeed more impatient of compromise 
than the Socialists. The crashing fall of M. Ribot’s 
The French 
Chamber rarely upsets a Ministry, however weak, in its 
first few weeks: it is scarcely ‘‘ good form’”’ to do so. 
When good form and tradition were brushed aside in 
spite of the personal distinction of this combination, we 


Ministry only enhanced this impression. 








were more than ever disposed to think that the fever 
This 
From the 
standpoint of principle we can see nothing whatever to 


point had been reached at which principle counts. 
week’s event has brushed aside that illusion. 


choose between the former and latter incarnations of M. 
Viviani’s policy, nor between either and that of M. Ribot. 
The policy in each case is that of President Poincaré. 
Three Years’ Service will be inflexibly maintained, and 
when that is said, everything is said. M. Viviani was at 
least honest, if it is honest to say boldly that you have 
suppressed your own opinions, gone back on your own 
votes, and disappointed the people who elected you. He 
will apply the law when it comes into force next year. 
That was the touchstone. 
definitely ‘‘ trois-anniste.”’ 


M. Viviani’s programme is 


The reason why M. Viviani in his second incarna- 
tion was acceptable while M. Ribot was banned, is 
perfectly simple. M. Ribot’s combination included no 
members of the Unified Radical group. M. Viviani’s 
second team contained ten. For the rest it was so little 
a reflection of the Chamber’s recent vote that it included 
one member who had voted for M. Ribot and three who 
had abstained. 
no more homogeneous than French Ministries usually 


It is not a Cabinet of principle; it is 


are; but it does meet the views of the Unified Radicals, 
by giving them a fair share of the sweets of power. M. 
Poincaré has failed in his early ambition of excluding 
them from office; but they have come into office on 
condition of leaving the famous Programme of Pau 
behind them. 
it is unedifying. What is important and regrettable is 
that the “ block ’’ of the Left has been shattered. 

The change is indeed abrupt and dramatic. A 


All this is as supremely unimportant as 


month ago three groups stood together in solid comrade- 
ship at the polls. There seemed no lack of good-fellow- 
ship. When it came to the test of the second ballots 
Socialists and Radicals stepped aside in each others’ 
favor with perfect loyalty, and often with a fine chivalric 
With a broad-mindedness which would not be 


possible in this country, they even appeared on each 


gesture. 
other’s platforms to fight the common enemy of 
militarism. Two weeks in the new Chamber have broken 
the alliance. The Radicals are in power, minus their 
programme ; the Socialists are in opposition. The fact 
is, we suppose, that the Socialists did too well at the 
polls. From the first hour of their success the moderate 
elder statesmen of the Republic began to talk of a 
combination against them. Smoothly, inevitably, as if 
by accident, the combination has been formed. We do 
not suppose that M. Viviani’s Cabinet has any long term 
of life before it. We detect no enthusiasm among the 
Radicals for it; we doubt if most of them positively 
wished to break with the Socialists; it is even possible 
that some temporary co-operation may again be patched 
up in the future. But the illusions of the battle fought 
in common are destroyed. Baulked in their hope of any 
early success in the battle with militarism, the Socialists 
will fall back inevitably on the second item in their pro- 
gramme. The hope of reaching any stability in politics by 
means of the alliances which the system of second ballots 
fosters, has once more been shattered. 

From a European standpoint, we are afraid that 
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this breach between Radicalism and Socialism in France, 
and still more the revelation of the stuff of which French 


Radicalism is made, mean that we must renounce any | 


hope of a check to the common folly of armaments from 
French The Three Years’ Law will be 
executed, and by the autumn of 1915 a nicely adjusted 
time-table will have given to Russia her new guns, and 
her inflated cadres, and to France an increase of one- 
third in her striking force. 


initiative. 


We view this prospect with- 
out undue alarm. It does not mean war, though it may 
mean many a rumor of war. It will be met by some 
parallel effort from the Triple Alliance. All the Powers 
will be a little nearer to bankruptcy, and none of them 
will be able to dictate to the other. There will be the 
usual uncertainty about margins of strength, and if, as 
seems likely, Russia is in a somewhat stronger position 
than she has held of late, the only consequence will be 
one of those periodical ‘‘ deals,’’ which always follow 
Russia will be 
allowed to pass the Dardanelles with her fleet, and 


an oscillation in the Balance of Power. 
possibly she will over-run Turkish Armenia. Germany 
will be compensated with a sphere of influence in 
Anatolia, and conceivably the barter will be completed 
by some adjustment of monopolies and concession-areas 
in China. 

But in the angers, the scares, and the unreason of 
this process one question will not be raised, and it is the 
only question near to the heart of the French people. 
The fate of Alsace will not be touched. That will be 
ameliorated only when the tension slackens, and the habit 
of bargaining in Dreadnoughts and army corps is left be- 
hind. How far we are ourselves involved in this movement 
of which Russia is the leader, is still an open question. 
M. Viviani laid some stress on the results of the King’s 
visit to Paris. Sir Edward Grey’s denial of the rumor 
of an Anglo-Russian naval convention has left us exactly 
where we were. We have been told, and we are bound to 
believe, that we have no convention with France or 
Russia which fetters our decision in giving or withhold- 
ing military and naval aid. For our part, we never 
thought that probable. What we suppose is rather that 
the common action of the forces of the Entente has been 
studied, that dispositions have been made on the hypo- 
thesis that in certain events there may be common action, 
and that these provisions have come to be taken by our 
friends who are not technically allies as a safe working 
expectation which is really as good as most alliances and 
rather better than some. If that is so, our responsibility 
and our share is direct and heavy in the rivalries which 
are in progress and in the conflict which they might by 
mischance unchain. We give to Russian ambitions a 
more than moral support, which she will infallibly use, 
not for our good nor for that of France nor for any 
common European end, but to weight the scale in her 
favor when she bargains with Germany over her expan- 
sion in the East. France is the dupe ; we are the inactive 


accomplice. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF ONE MAN ONE VOTE. 
Ir the Plural Voting Bill, which last Tuesday passed 
through the House of Commons on its second journey to 
the legicidal Chamber, arouses no great volume of public 


| 





enthusiasm, this is due to two plain causes. The first 
is the simple and manifest justice of the principle it em- 
bodies, the second is the pre-occupation of the public 
mind by issues of far more heat and hazard. The debate, 
in truth, showed little serious disposition to contest the 
point of justice. Lord Hugh Cecil, indeed, expressed the 
view that a man who had a business in the City and lived 
in the suburbs ought to count as two citizens because he 
had a separate interest in two localities, while Sir H. 
Craik thought that truly representative government con- 
sisted in a balance of power between the different classes. 
But this bold repudiation of democracy was appropriately 
confined to members sitting for University constituencies. 
The ordinary Unionist, notwithstanding his hankering 
for property votes, is well aware that they are doomed, 
and that the best he can do is to play for time. The 
orthodox procedure, therefore, is to express indignation 
that one anomaly should be selected for treatment while 
others remain unredressed. The plural vote should not 
be removed until redistribution is effected, and redistribu- 
tion is impracticable until the question of Irish represen- 
tation is finally settled. The second of these points, 
urged by Mr. Pretyman, is quite irrelevant. Even if the 
results of passing the Amending Bill to the Home Rule 
measure should involve some alteration in the number of 
Irish members returned to Westminster, that alteration 
has no bearing upon the general principle either of the 
franchise or of distribution. As to the issue of distribu- 
tion itself, upon which Unionists profess so much anxiety. 
Mr. Pease repeated on behalf of the Government an un- 
dertaking to carry through an agreed measure, provided 
that the Opposition would enter into serious negotia- 
tions in order to discover a basis of agreement. 
All Liberals are equality of 
values as well as of votes, but they are not willing 
to allow the former act of justice to be subjected 
to 


anxious ‘to attain 


indefinite postponement because the Opposition 
choose to use distribution as an instrument of obstruction. 
The four hundred 
thousand plural votes are a flat denial of the human basis 
of citizenship. The case, cited by Mr. Pease, of 
a shop-keeping firm which had five hundred votes 
in five hundred different localities is a reductio ad 


To Liberals the issue is a vital one. 


absurdum of the absolute principle which elevates 
property above humanity. Here is a corporation, 
without a soul to be saved, or a body to be kicked, a 
merely impersonal aggregate of capital, allowed to 
interfere in the process by which five hundred groups of 
citizens elect their representatives. 

It is, of course, true that Liberals seek and expect 
a party advantage from this measure. Why should they 
not? Every step towards the completion of the formal 
structure of democracy, by a broadening and an equaliza- 
tion of the franchise, belongs to the Liberal conception 
of the State as an instrument for the expression of the 
will of the people, not of a class. In opposing and 
obstructing such a measure as the Plural Voting Bill, 
themselves the 
champions of property against the people. This 
measure really classed by some Conservative 
politicians with the Parliament Act 
dangerous attack upon the constitutional defences of pro- 


Conservatives implicitly declare 
is 
asa 
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perty. It is this attitude which gives it the position of 
supreme importance it occupies just now in party tactics. 
The postponement of the introduction of this Bill until 
the third session makes it essential that the Government 
shall keep going till spring, if it desires 
to place this measure on the Statute-Book. For 
it would be idle to conceal the possibility that the whole 
future of Liberalism, nay, of representative government 
itself, may turn upon the success of the party at the 
coming General Election. For were a Unionist majority 
returned, not merely would Home Rule be wrecked, but 
by the destruction of the Parliament Act and the estab- 
lishment of a securely entrenched and permanently Con- 
servative Second Chamber, a new barrier to democracy 
would be erected which it would require a revolutionary 
movement to overthrow. From the standpoint of Con- 
servatism, and therefore of Liberalism, the next election 
transcends in critical importance all other elections in 
our modern history. 


next 


Should the Conservative Party win, 
it abandons its recent treasonable enterprises, and is once 
more firmly entrenched in its constitutional fortresses of 
property and privilege, able to deal with the will of the 
people as may comport with the interests of a governing 
and possessing class. If, on the other hand, the present 
Government receives another lease of power, the con- 
stitutional defences of democracy ought to be made impreg- 
nable. For a Second Chamber, endowed with merely 
advisory powers, the destruction of the property vote, 
a system of equal distribution, and, we venture to hope, 
proportional representation, will secure the country for 
the future against the possibility of constitutional re- 
action. The Unionists may then decide to remain a 
constitutional party, using such powers and influences as 
property always wields under even the most democratic 
institutions, and making suitable advances to the new 
order. 

‘It is regard for such momentous issues that secures 
the gravest consideration for the Plural Voting Bill. 
We agree, of course, that an emergency might arise which 
would oblige the Government to consult the country 
before proceeding any further. But nothing short of 
such a necessity should prevent them from placing 
this measure of electoral and of social change upon the 
Statute-book, and of staying at their post until this task 
is accomplished. 





THE UNIONISTS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


WE have never been able to take very much interest in 
the quarrel that rages briskly in some quarters over the 
different degrees of credit that the two chief parties can 
claim in history in respect of social reform. Mr. Cham- 
after he became Unionist, began to read 
Disraeli’s novels, and then he announced to the world his 
great discovery that the Conservatives were the party of 
social reform. 


berlain, 


From time to time the allegation is re- 
peated as, for example, in the pamphlet just published 
by the Unionist Social Reform Committee, and there is 
a certain kind of superficial historian who thinks that the 
whole question is settled by an allusion to the Manchester 
School. In point of fact, is there very much difference ? 








When we come to particular causes and particular names 
we find very soon that until the working-men had votes 
one party was about as white or black as the other. It 
was the Tories and not the Liberals who started laissez 
fatre in the labor world. Whitbread and Fox wanted a 
minimum wage in 1795, and it was Pitt who refused 
it. It was a Tory Parliament that passed the brutal 
Combination Laws under which working-men were handed 
over in fetters to their masters. The men who got them 
modified were Hume and Place, Radical Individualists. 
The first name in the history of Factory legislation is that 
of Shaftesbury, at that time a Tory; the second that of 
Fielden, a Radical (and an employer). What did Shaftes- 
bury himself say of the help he received from the Tories? 
“T had to break every political connection, to encounter 
a most formidable array of capitalists, mill-owners, 
doctrinaires, and men who, by natural impulse, hate all 
‘humanity mongers.’ They easily influence the ignorant, 
the timid, and the indifferent; and my strength lay at 
first (tell it not in Gath) among the Radicals, the Irish- 
men, and a few sincere Whigs and Conservatives.” If 
Shaftesbury, who compelled the State to intervene to 
rescue the children in the mines from the coat-owners, was 
a Tory for half his life, his chief opponent, Lord London- 
derry, was a Tory all his life. The truth is, of course, 
that social reform was not the work of any party ; it was 
the work of individuals, of whom some were Tory, some 
Radical. 

Those who relish the partisan handling of history will 
find a good deal to amuse them in some literature just 
issued by the Primrose League. A pamphlet has been 
published, for example, on the Enclosures, from which 
the startled reader will learn that the Liberals were in 
office from 1727 to 1768, and passed over 500 Enclosure 
Acts, and that they were in office again from 1830 to 
1840, and passed another 150. This is a delightful way 
of retorting on Mr. Lloyd George, who finds himself 
the heir and ally of Sir Robert Walpole and Lord 
Melbourne. We had always thought that the chief 
complaint of the Opposition was that Mr. Lloyd George 
was so unlike the old Whigs, and now he is bidden to 
blush, not for his crimes but for theirs. But Mr. Lloyd 
George has been told so often that he is some new 
species in politics, that he is scarcely likely to burden 
himself with a crushing sense of responsibility for the 
sins of the Ministers of William the Third and Queen 
Anne. To the voter to-day it makes very little 
difference whether the Duke of Portland or Lord North 
had more to do with those Acts. 

Political parties are more closely identified with the 
interests and claims of different classes to-day than in 
the past ; but it does not follow that there are not men 
in the party which in general represents the rich who 
are not keenly and genuinely anxious for progressive 
legislation. A group of these politicians, including men 
like Lord Henry Bentinck and Mr. J. W. Hills, and 
aided by so considerable and independent a mind as that 
of Professor Ashley, have issued this week an interesting 
and important report (“ Industrial Unrest: A Practical 
solution,’’? Murray). The document shows how rapidly 
opinion has marched during the last few years on the 
question of industrial disputes, Even two years ago there 
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was a powerful demand in the Tory Party for the repeal 
of the Trades Disputes Act. The right method, we were 
told, was to put down strikes with a firm hand, and to 
get rid of the Trades Disputes Act. Everything had 
gone happily in the period between the Taff Vale Judg- 
ment and the return of a Liberal Government to power. 
The tone of this document is very different. Here are 
Unionists who recognize frankly that the wishes of the 
trade unions count for something, and that that some- 
thing is a good deal. They dismiss the repeal of the 
Trades Disputes Act as a policy for which it will be diffi- 
cult to obtain popular support. They reject compulsory 
arbitration because the trade unions dislike it. Their 
own remedy is to borrow from the Canadian experiment, 
dropping the penal clauses. Undaunted by all the cries 
about increasing the bureaucracy, they recommend an 
extension of the responsibilities and staff of the Board of 
Trade, and they are quite ready for another flood of 
officials, who are to be continuously employed in collect- 
ing data as to the cost of living. Then they are strongly 
in favor of a minimum wage. Perhaps nothing illustrates 
the growth of opinion so powerfully as the popularity of 
this principle. Anybody can imagine how it would have 
been received by the last Tory Government that held 
office. But since then the ideas of the labor movement 
have progressed so rapidly that the principle seems quite 
tame and familiar already. None the less, a very definite 
stage in its progress is reached when an influential Tory 
Committee lays it down that the principle must be 
steadily applied, first, in the public utility services, and 
This manifesto ought to strengthen Mr. 
Lloyd George’s hands in préssing this side of his town 


then in others. 
programme. The Government can clearly count on some 
important Unionist help in introducing the living wage 
into the town industries. In other respects, the 
: With 
four hundred laborers fighting for sixteen shillings a week 


announcement comes at an opportune moment. 


in Essex, with the railwaymen preparing for a struggle, 
and three great unions organizing their forces in com- 
bination, it is of great interest and importance to have 
this declaration from a Unionist Committee, which 
includes a director of one of the great railway companies. 
This Committee, it may be, has still to convert the 
Unionist Party as a whole to its views. But whatever its 
fate in that direction, this document, guarded as its 
language is, must be an important weapon in the 
approaching fight for a minimum wage. 





A Qondon Biarp. 


I THINK we have now heard the last, so far as the 
Unionist Party is concerned, of Mr. Bonar Law’s doctrine 
of optional obedience for the Regular Forces in Ireland. 
But the recantation, it should be understood, is of quite 
recent date. Until within the last week or two the idea 
of forcing a dissolution by means of a military crisis re- 
tained its place in Unionist calculations, the arrange- 
ments indeed having been mapped out with such pro- 
cision that even the date for which the election writs were 





to be made returnable had not been overlooked. Now, 
however, the wind sits in another quarter. In the 
Lords, Lord Lansdowne has “ no doubt that the conduct 
of the army will be as exemplary in the future as it has 
been in the past ’’—a phrase suggestive of latent irony, 
but probably not meant to be ambiguous—while in the 
Commons army officers have repelled with indignant 
fury the suggestion that soldiers could be capable of 
mutiny. Adroitly enough, those disclaimers have been 
aimed at Mr. Lloyd George—that is to say, they have 
had that pretext, though, as everyone knows, their real 
target was the Unionist front bench, hitherto a veritable 
hotbed of mutinous incitement. 


Att along the line the Opposition are to be seen 
falling back on their sole remaining hope of salvation— 
the chances of accident and time. Instead of forcing 
the pace, it is clear that they are now bent on retarding 
it. Time is to be expended on preliminary discussions, 
so that if possible both the Home Rule and the Disestab- 
lishment Bills may be held up till the last day of the 
Session, largely on the off-chance that something may 
turn up in the meanwhile to prevent the Bills going 
I do not know that the 
Government need resent those manceuvres. 


forward for the Royal Assent. 
To some 
extent the policy of procrastination is excused by the 
position in Ulster. When nothing happened in that 
part of Ireland after the third reading of the Home Rule 
Bill in the Commons, the explanation given was that the 
setting-up of the Provisional Government had been 
reserved for the more dramatic occasion of the King’s 
signature to the Bill. It is a significant and not un- 
hopeful circumstance that the revolutionaries should now 
be devising methods of postponing that fateful day, 
apparently till after Parliament has risen for the 
autumn—a plan, by the way, that Ministers might have 
conceived in the interests of their own convenience. But 


Opposition tactics are generally like that. 


I nope the Liberal movement against the Budget 
No doubt 
there is the danger that the Lords may not pass the 


will not go so far as to imperil its structure. 


Valuation Clauses of the Revenue Bill, on which the 
temporary grants to local authorities depend. It is not 
certain that they will do anything of the kind, for if so 
they imperil the grants themselves. But if they do, the 
Chancellor can hardly be blamed because the Parliament 
Act failed completely to move the House of Lords out 
of the way. There is, of course, the grave fact that if 
the Rating Bill does not go through next year, the con- 
ditions attaching to these grants, which are of the 
essence of the Budget scheme, are unfulfilled, and they 
may largely be used merely for keeping down the 
rates. But Mr. George has done what he could to make 
them depend on the distinction drawn between the value 
of the land and the improved value, for this is the 
preamble of Part IV. of the Finance Bill. 
them are surely of the nature of life-giving and life- 
saving appliances for poor districts. 


Some of 


They ought obvi- 
ously to be safeguarded from falling into the landlords’ 
pockets. But we must face the off-chance of this so 
long as we are blessed with a House of Lords. 
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Tue dinner to Mr. Burt is a small enough compli- | 
ment to the kind of contribution which he has made to | 
our politics. That contribution is himself. He who | 
has seen Mr. Burt presiding at a Trade Union | 
Congress can have no doubt of his ability ; but the really | 
striking thing about his appearance in the House of | 
Commons was that the second or the third workman ever | 
sent to the House of Commons proved to be one of the 
Not all 
our schools and Universities could produce quite such an 
effect of culture on the mind and heart as the pitman 
who came as the delegate of the Northumbrian miners, 
and spoke and speaks with exactly the same inflection as 
a Northumbrian miner uses to-day. 


most finished “ gentlemen ’’ who ever sat in it. 


In a word, Mr. 
Burt was a perfectly educated man, fit to do and to say 
anything calling for dignity of manner, sweet reason- 
ableness of temper, and a capacity to assimilate and ex- 
press those finer strains of thought which we call litera- 
ture. What a lesson! 

politicians have taken of it! 


And how little notice our 


Tue death of Sir Edward White carries back one’s 
memory to the battles of the early days of the London 
County Council, when, at least after the second Pro- 
gressive victory, it looked as if London might really 
settle down to an enlightened and vigorous administra- 
tion. If these hopes were in a measure blighted, Sir 
Edward was largely responsible. He was an able man, 
experienced, shrewd, and with a strong will. He led the 
Moderates on lines of reaction when a more modern mind, 
free of the associations of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, would have schooled them to compromise with the 
new municipalism. There were Moderates in the early 
councils of a different type from him, but they never 
ruled their party. White set himself to destroy the 
bolder Progressive policy, and he succeeded. The crush- 
ing out of the Works Department was his aim from the 
beginning, and that clever stroke marked him out in the 
reformers’ eyes as the evil genius of the Council. He 
fought with no special delicacy of method, and neither 
asked nor gave quarter. His career was not a fortunate 
one for London, but it had its significance. 


THose who have given evidence before the inquiry 
into the conditions of the Foreign Office and the diplo- 
matic service speak with a good deal of hope of the chance 
of a really sweeping reform. It strikes one as a trifle 
over-due when one hears that 90 per cent. of the members 
of the service are old Eton or Harrow boys and 50 per 


cent. sons or relatives of peers. 


Mr. O’Connor’s withdrawal from “T.P.’s 
Weekly ’’ would be a great misfortune if it meant that 
his special touch and skill in dealing with literature 
were to be withdrawn. That, of course, is not the case, 
for ‘‘ T.P.’’ blossoms in a new soil as easily and richly 
as in an old. But he will be greatly missed in his 
None of our popular writers keep so 
vitally interested in romantic literature, or have the 
same gift of re-dramatizing it, so that it is possible as 
one reads him to think of oneself as always exactly 
twenty-three years old, always in love, always enjoying 


favorite paper. 
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or despairing, and taking to these several kinds of 
On 
buoyant wings Mr. O’Connor has carried many young 
travellers through the four quarters of the winds of the 


emotion with the same unflagging spirit. these 


I hope there are many such voyages in store for 
them and him. 


An Old Shrewsbury Boy writes to me:—‘‘ The 
coming retirement of Mr. Arthur Herman Gilkes from 
the Head-Mastership of Dulwich College recalls the day 
when first I went as a boy to Shrewsbury School, and 
He had himself been at the 
old school, I believe for eleven years, and at Christ 


Gilkes came as a master. 


| Church he had won all that man could desire, including 


the affection of the scouts, whose human rights he de- 
fended. We all honored him at once, chiefly because he 
had been Captain of Oxford Football, and partly because 
he stood six-foot-four, looked like a Viking hero, and was 
believed to possess a kind of wisdom that the Cambridge 
Wisdom he certainly had. In 
a wide experience of men in various countries, I have 


masters did not possess. 
never known a man so wise. Except in appearance, he 
He -had the same 
humor, the same ironic simplicity, the same disregard of 
And, at the 
back of it all, lay the same depth of thought, the occu- 


always reminded me of Socrates. 
self, of comfort, and of common ambitions. 


pation with the highest, and the reverence for justice 
and the gods.’’ 





‘‘ Ty was characteristic that for many years he chose 
to remain master of the lowest form ; I suppose, in order 
that most of the boys should pass through his hands at 
their start. But once a week he took the Sixth in what 
I can only call ‘Wisdom ’—a startling innovation in 
our curriculum. For otherwise we did nothing but 
Greek and Latin, with two hours on Saturdays of ex- 
hilarating leisure and amusement called mathematics. 
But, as with all great teachers, the vital thing was not 
what he taught, but what he was. There was something 
inexplicable and ‘demonic’ about his influence. It 
was felt through the whole school. The other day I read 
of a Dulwich boy who said he would not commit some 
boyish fault, ‘because it would hurt the Old Man.’ 
That was what we all felt. To use old-fashioned terms, 
he was both the standard and the motive of virtue.’’ 


A WAYFARER. 





THE SITUATION IN IRELAND. 


IrELAND is rapidly becoming an armed camp. Between 
Unionist Volunteers in Ulster, and National Volunteers 
all over the four provinces, before long there will hardly 
be a man of “ military age’’ in the country who is not 
drilling and arming. The advent of the National 
Volunteers has seriously altered the situation. Hitherto 
the military position was limited to the relation between 
the Ulster Volunteers and the British Army. Now a 
force already numbering 100,000 men, and which may 
grow to 200,000 or even 300,000, has suddenly 
appeared, and threatens to dominate the country. The 
Irish Parliamentary Party, which up to the present has 





stood aside, and, indeed, looked with suspicion on the 
new movement, now sees that it is essential to get it 
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under control, so as to be able to use it for political 
purposes, or, in the alternative, prevent it from 
thwarting Mr. Redmond’s policy. This volunteer 
movement may, indeed, be said to be an outcome of 
the labor trouble in Dublin last year. When Mr. 
Larkin and Captain White started their “ citizen 
army’’ during the strike, the movement was taken up 
in other directions, and rapidly spread all over the 
country. Its object was stated to be to provide a force 
that would not alone compel Home Rule, but safeguard 
and enforce it when secured. 

The British Government is accordingly faced by a 
novel and, indeed, critical situation. The new 
organization may help in putting down the Ulster 
opposition and the Provisional Government, should it 
come into operation; but it is manifest that such 
assistance would be more embarrassing than helpful, and 
would inevitably lead to much bloodshed, and per- 
petuate ill-feeling. If Mr. Redmond succeeds in getting 
control of the National Volunteers, as is likely, the 
position will not be without difficulty. He will have 
behind him an immense army, perhaps somewhat 
amorphous, but which will gradually become well 
organized and armed, largely composed of retired 
soldiers, that cannot be ignored. When Home Rule is 
established, this body will persist. The main object 
of these volunteers is to guard and maintain Home Rule 
against all opponents. They cannot be turned into a 
Territorial Force, as the new Irish Parliament is pro- 
hibited from making laws in respect of “ any naval or 
military matter.’’ But there is apparently nothing in 
the Government of Ireland Bill to prevent a volunteer 
force from being maintained and controlled by any 
organization that is associated with the Nationalist 
Government of Ireland, so long as laws are not made by 
the Irish Parliament with respect to it. Mr. Redmond, 
should he be Prime Minister, will not be able to dis- 
band this volunteer army—he would not have the power 
even if he had the desire to do so. It has been formed 
avowedly with the object of not alone securing Home 
Rule, but of preserving and safeguarding it when got. 
It will be kept in existence also to see that the Catholics 
of excluded Ulster are not ill-treated, and to prevent 
any attempt on the part of the Imperial Government and 
the British Parliament to derogate from the rights of 
the Irish Parliament. Such is the policy put forward 
by its organizers. Much of the opposition to Mr. 
Redmond having control of the National Volunteers is 
due to the fear that he may let the movement die out 
when he gets the Home Rule Government into operation. 
He clearly has his own views as to the dangers that may 
come from a control vested in persons with a more 
extreme policy than that of the Parliamentary party, 
and wisely he would avoid the danger at the beginning. 
It is necessary for him to get control, or his position 
may become intolerable. It will be a real difficulty 
in the path of Home Rule if an independent armed 
force is allowed to grow up, dominating the policy of 
the new Irish Government, and uncontrolled by it. 

But difficult as will be Mr. Redmond’s position when 
in control of the National Volunteers, it would be 
extremely dangerous had he not control. He cannot 
permit a huge standing army, possibly directed by men 
not friendly to his policy, to stand behind, watchful, and 
perhaps menacing. He sees the danger, and is taking 
the necessary steps to prevent such a possibility. Meet- 
ings for the formation of volunteer corps are being 
organized all over the country, and the organizers are 
largely men in complete sympathy with the Parlia- 
mentary Party, and include many priests and members 





of local representative bodies. This volunteer move- 
ment has roused up a national spirit that has long lain 
dormant. The Government is being asked to revoke the 
Proclamation against the importation of arms. “ We 
will have guns,’’ said a speaker at one of last Sunday’s 
organizing meetings, “‘ and we will make no secret of our 
gun-running.”’ 

The rise of the National Volunteers, so far, has 
made little impression on the Ulster Volunteers. They 
profess to look without alarm on the new organization. 
They have a firm belief in their own superiority. One 
of their leaders said recently to the writer: “ We reckon 
that one hundred of our trained men could dispose of 
five hundred of the Hibernians.’? The Ulster men will 
tell you that although the southern Irishmen, when 
disciplined, make magnificent soldiers, they do not 
produce officers and leaders. They point to a long list 
of names of distinguished Irish officers, all Protestants, 
and generally Ulster men. Soldiers without leaders, 
they say, are little better than a rabble when it comes 
to a fight. 

Thoughtful Home Rulers in Ireland, while deploring 
the determination of the Ulster Protestants not to 
come in under the new Government, recognize the 
danger of coercing them. Even if, with the aid of the 
National Volunteers, or the British Army, they were 
defeated and broken, the situation would still be one of 
extreme difficulty. Nationalist Ireland has had a long and 
bitter experience of what coercion means, and does not 


.desire to commence its new government with such a 


policy—a policy that leaves bitter memories and wounds 
that will not heal. It also has always taken up the 
position that Ireland should stand on its own feet, 
without English interference. It could not with any 
self-respect begin its self-government career by calling 
for English help. Therefore comes the question: How 
to deal with a recalcitrant Ulster? It is every day 
becoming more evident that some form of “ exclusion ”’ 
is necessary. 

Ulster itself argues the question on democratic 
rather than national lines. You give Home Rule, it 
says, because the people in the South and West, by a 
large majority, want it. We in Ulster, by a large 
majority, not alone do not want it, but so hate and 
detest it that we are determined to risk our lives and 
properties in fighting it. If you are democrats, why 
do you force it on us? Democracy and nationality are 
different conceptions, often opposed. Mr. Gladstone, 
if he did not invent nationality, said a protagonist 
the other day, made it popular, and Mr. Gladstone 
was not a democrat. 

There are four ways of dealing with the exclusion 
of Ulster: (1) letting each county vote itself in or out, 
which is the Government’s way; (2) to proceed by 
Parliamentary divisions, which would avoid the objec- 
tion to the first method that portions of counties such as 
South Down and South Armagh—almost purely 
Nationalist—would be excluded against their will; (3) 
to delimit an area, irrespective of counties, that would 
roughly divide Protestant from Catholic Ulster; and 
(4) to exclude all Ulster. The (1) and (2) methods would 
include in the jurisdiction of the Irish Parliament three 
divisions of Tyrone that contain nearly 45 per cent. of 
Protestant Covenanters—men bitter, determined, well- 
armed and equipped, also similarly peopled districts 
in Fermanagh and Monaghan. The third method would 
get over much of the objection of the Covenanters, as 
it would exclude most of them; but it has the obvious 
disadvantage that it would set up an area strongly 
Protestant, that would not easily be persuaded to come 
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in in the years to come. The fourth method—to exclude 
all Ulster for the present—would have the advantage 
that when a vote comes to be taken as to whether exclu- 
sion is to end there would be a comparatively small 
number of voters to win over. Many thinking 
Nationalists in Ulster are for this reason inclined to this 
solution. It would, however, be bitterly opposed by the 
bulk of Home Rulers, including the National Volunteers, 
and it is most unlikely that Mr. Redmond would consent 
to it. 

Most Liberals in England, and, indeed, the Govern- 
ment itself, until the gun-running incident of last 
March, were inclined to regard the military preparations 
and threats of the Ulster Covenanters as “ bluff.’’ 
Similar threats, they said, were made on former occa- 
sions, and came to nothing. But on those occasions 
there was no long-continued and carefully planned 
organization, no drilling, and no arming. The Cabinet 
undoubtedly has been badly informed as to the state of 
things in Ulster. No attempt seems to have been made 
to inquire carefully into the reality and extent of the 
Ulster preparations. The information and assurances 
of persons who gathered their information from “the 
other side ’’ of Ulster politics, were accepted as accurate, 
oblivious of the fact that in such a community a Home 
Ruler had no real knowledge of what Covenanters living 
around him thought or did. The line of distinction is 
drawn in strict accordance with religious differences. 
Protestants who were extreme Liberals in former days, 
when the land question was prominent in Ulster, are 
now not alone Unionists and Covenanters but even 
officers and leaders in the Ulster volunteer force. The 
Government made no attempt to interfere with the move- 
ment. The volunteers appeared at their route marches 
and various functions with imitation arms, and their 
“wooden guns’’ were common subject for ridicule. 
They said little, but ground their teeth and awaited 
the day when they would be provided with serviceable 
weapons. In dealing with such a people, dour, direct, 
determined, living in the past, suspicious of the present, 
a sneer is the worst possible argument, if peace be the 
object. 

The opposition of the Ulster Protestants to Home 
Rule is based on dislike of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and a disbelief in the business capacity of the southern 
Irishman. Even the Ulster Catholic has a certain 
distrust of his southern co-religionist as a business man. 
If you ask a Protestant workman in Ulster why he 
objects to Home Rule, he will be sure to say that he 
will not submit to an Executive controlled by the 
Roman Catholic Church. If you put the same question 
to the head of a business house, he will tell you that he 
objects to have his industry under the control of men 
without business capacity. He is convinced that the 
new Irish Government will be manned by “ mere poli- 
ticians,’’ and will work on Tammany lines. As a proof 
he will point to the Ancient Order of Hibernians—an 
organization as strictly Roman Catholic as the Orange 
Society is Protestant—which will have a great majority 
controlling administration under the new Parliament, 
and he will tell you that he prefers sudden destruction 
now to a slow bleeding to death. His mind is made up 
on this subject, and no argument will shake him. 

The question now is one of war or peace. It will 
be very easy to get war; but peace is worth working 
for. The statesman-like policy would seem to be that that 
portion of the Irish people that has fought and died for 
self-government should be given it, and that they should 
win over those who stand out by showing them how 
well they can use it. An IsLanD OBSERVER. 





Lite and Wetters. 


SALVATION IN LONDON. 

Ricut in the heart of the Season, during the week con- 
secrated to Ascot, a great military power has invaded 
London, occupied a fortress under the very shadow of 
our Courts of Justice, marched in force with flying 
banners to Hyde Park, and scattered its triumphant 
details over the streets of our great city. It is not the 
long-expected Germans, but a far more formidable force, 
the Hosts of the Lord. They come from every quarter of 
the globe, from Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s 
coral strand, from Australasia, China, and the remotest 
islands of the ocean, this great cosmopolitan array of 
soldiers, white, brown, black, and yellow. It is a 
peaceful triumph, penetrating the great heathen masses 
of our metropolis with the spirit of kindly jubilation. So 
many agreeable and happy faces, such varied gaiety of 
garb, have hardly been witnessed before. But those who 
recollect the despised beginnings of the Salvation Army, 
over thirty years ago, will recognize it for a famous 
victory. ‘“Corybantic Christianity’’ was the con- 
temptuous term forged by the wit of Professor Huxley, 
and superior persons discoursed in the press upon 
tarantism and the nervous disorders associated with it. 
The social experts of the Charity Organization Society 
indulged in ex cathedraé denunciations of the reckless 
methods of help given by these unqualified amateurs. The 
respectable Churches were shocked and horrified by the 
vulgar sensationalism and the blasphemous familiarity 
with which high and holy things were handled. And well 
they might be, for it belonged to the essence of “ Salva- 
tionism ’’ to shock the respectability of the Churches. 
For in what other way is spiritual progress possible for 
any people? Mr. William Booth and his more finely 
gifted wife discovered, as many a dissident before them, 
that precisely on account of the quality of respectability 
the Churches could do no great work. The mild 
misery of the spectacular sinners who confessed 
themselves Sunday after Sunday in their well-dressed 
congregations induced a spiritual paralysis. If real 
misery was to be reached, if the souls of out-and-out 
sinners were to be saved, this cold solemnity of 
ecclesiasticism must be abandoned. The makers of 
the Salvation Army faced the fact that for the mass of 
the working population of this land there was no spiritual 
life; the doctrines of Christianity and the rites of the 
Christian Churches meant practically nothing to them. 
The ordinary mission services, intended to supplement 
the formal ceremonies of the Churches, lowered the 
dignity without abating the dulness. The more exciting 
modes of evangelical revivalism failed to touch or hold 
the struggling hordes of impoverished dwellers in our 
city slums. The slow traditional arts and crafts of 
Catholicism, with its austere and studied graces of 
sensuous appeal, had no message for this swarm of 
strugglers, so far as they stood outside the captured 
Celtic fringe. What was real to them was the life 
of the streets, their only ideas of art were formed by 
the music-hall, their best notion of discipline and struggle 
was associated with the army and the football field. The 
only Christianity that could reach the slum must bite 
upon these actual conditions of their daily life. If it was 
to be received at all, it must masquerade in a 
hilarious, sensational guise, with drums and trumpets, 
banners and processions, presenting all its teaching in the 
menacing formulas of war. It must compete, not so 
much with the Churches, as with the glare and joviality 
of the public-house and the sensational “turns’’ of the 
music-hall, 
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By such vulgar instruments it must insinuate the 
motives to a better life. It had, of course, also a deeper 
psychology, based upon a long empirical study of the 
human heart under strong, sudden, emotional strains, 
and yielding to the process of ‘‘ conversion.’’ The con- 
ception of the Christian life in terms of warfare was, of 
course, no novelty. Even the dramatization of this 
notion, though it needed courage, showed little 
originality. What we regard as the really distinctive 
achievement of William Booth was the recognition that 
upon this military basis alone could be founded a society 
sufficiently autocratic in structure to contend successfully 
against the dissolving force of congregationalism. An 
army will, it is assumed, accept despotic discipline and 
accord unquestioning obedience in presence of the enemy. 

But such explanations go a very little way to 
diminish the marvel of the achievement. There are to- 
day many forces making for international co-operation, 
in the world of business, of politics, of science, and of 
philanthropy. But none, we venture to assert, are filled 
with so full an enthusiasm for a common cause, so utterly 
transcending the limits of race, climate, and nationality, 
as the Salvation Army. In considering how this 
enthusiasm is maintained, it is impossible to ignore the 
element of humor. Totheserious type of pietist, inheritor 
of ‘‘the Puritan whine,’’ religion has no place for 
levity of thought or speech, for the ridiculous. To him 
the half-conscious element of play, the exaggeration 
and abandonment of language and action, the jostling of 
the holy and the secular, nay even the jocular, is an 
immitigable offence. Yet it would not be difficult to 
show what infinite harm this crude Judaism, this abrupt 
partition of life into grave and gay, and this expulsion 
of the latter from the sacred precincts of the temple, have 
done to the spiritual life of man. The courageous and 
free admission of the brightnesses and jocularities of life 
into the service of religion is a great achievement of 
Salvationism. Other sects have professed cheerfulness, 
but none have so openly embraced the spirit of jollity. 
Even here, however, there is not full originality, as we 
are reminded by the frank adoption of negro song and 


melody— 
‘When trouble came, in Noah’s time, 
My! didn’t it rain! 
Forty days, forty nights, 


99 


My! didn’t it rain! 

Now such religious arts will never perhaps appeal to 
sensitive and cultivated persons absorbed in the mystery 
of life and the spiritual destiny of man. It will remain 
difficult for such to realize that “ common people,’’ whose 
life is a constant jostle with the cruder sorts of vice, 
hardship, misery, require a coarser and more highly 
seasoned spiritual food. But the slightest intercourse 
with the Salvation Army shows that, contrary to early 
vaticinations, this levity and sensationalism have nowise 
impaired their spiritual earnestness. Goodwill, happi- 
ness, and serene confidence still pervade their ranks, nor 
do their terrible labors in the work of social salvage flag. 
For here we touch another basis of spiritual integrity. 
From the beginning, the Salvation Army has stood 
against the false separation of this and another world, 
has refused to preach a sedative gospel which belittles the 
pains and troubles of this earthly pilgrimage. On the 
contrary, it has devoted immense and unceasing energy to 
the detailed work of economic salvation, trying to rescue 
thousands of helpless persons foundering in the morass 


towards a self-supporting life. All their ways may not 
be sound, all their projects may not be successful, but 





| alienate public opinion. 
of destitution, and helping them to help themselves | 


be both just and charitable. And such a judgment is 
accorded now in many quarters where nothing but con- 
tempt and disgust once prevailed. It is generally 
recognized that the Salvation Army has “ won through.”’ 
The general feeling of goodwill accorded by every 
Londoner to the gaily decorated men and women who 
this week parade our streets is an informal but genuine 
testimony to this victory. So many happy and kind 
faces help to diffuse a happiness and kindness which 
we badly need for the conduct of a life in which these 
qualities are not abounding. 





THE CONFLICT OF UNREASON. 


THERE are some questions, it is said, which either find 
or leave a man mad. It is only necessary to glance at 
the correspondence columns of the newspapers and the 
leaders of the “ Times ’’ to see that the militant women 
have succeeded in depriving no small number of their 
countrymen of such powers of calm reason as they may 
originally have enjoyed. From one point of view, 
indeed, the wild and distracted councils of the hour 
must seem to the Pankhurst school of violence a 
grim retribution. Men, they will say, refused to 
listen to reason, and we, in turn, have rendered 
them incapable of it. We were told that govern- 
ment rested on force; we have given them a problem 
for which force supplies no remedy, and as we have 
reduced them to a condition in which the mind ceases 
to offer any guidance, they find themselves bankrupt. 
The solution of the “ Times ”’ is to turn on its foreign 
correspondents to say that the citizens of such well- 
governed places as St. Petersburg are scandalized. One 
parson writes to say that Mrs. Fawcett must abjure 
woman suffrage for a whole year from the time when 
militancy ceases, which means, if it means anything, 
that a great constitutional question rests, as interpreted 
by this profound mind, on the pleasure or caprice of two 
women, Mrs. Fawcett and Mrs. Pankhurst. The wisest 
letter received by the “Times’’ was very naturally 
pushed away into a corner. It was from Mr. Kennard 
Davis, who remarked that we had to grin and bear it 
until we were wise enough to put our principles above 
our prejudices. 

For the present, the question is smothered in a con- 
flict of unreason. The militants decided that as men 
would not listen to reason, the more unreasonable their 
demonstrations the more likely they were to be im- 
pressive. This was the fatal flaw in their strategy; 
human nature, particularly among politicians, shrinks 
from reason, but it is a mistake to deduce the conclusion 
that men will listen when once you are unreasonable 
enough. By following this method wherever it led them, 
the militants have given an example, unique in history, 
of an agitation that spontaneously and deliberately com- 
mits itself to the very course into which an agent 
provocateur of a hostile Government would have tried 
to tempt it. It is idle to deny that Governments lave 
been drawn in the past to make concessions to force. Irish 
history and English history are full of examples. But if 
a Government wanted to render force harmless to itself 
and dangerous only to those who use it, it would try to 
turn an agitation into courses that were certain to 
A campaign of promiscuous 
arson, carried on by a small group of enthusiasts, is, 
for this purpose, an ideal method. A Russian Govern- 
ment, faced with the problem of such a demand for en- 
franchisement, would probably employ a certain number 


in work at once so arduous and so perilous not a few | 


errors may easily be forgiven, <A larger judgment will | of its secret agents in just such outrages as these. Carry 
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this far enough, and public opinion will reach the neces- 
sary degree of fury, when it will forbid the concession that 
the agitators seek to extort. 

The two combatants are the Government and 
the enthusiasts; but there is a third party, a great 
neutral body, and each side wants to capture it. 
In the days of Pitt and Castlereagh, Governments 
used to weave great stories of the wicked designs of 
the enthusiasts until they frightened this neutral body into 
agreeing to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus; if the 
Militants, of their own free will, take to blowing up 
churches and houses and pillar boxes, they relieve the 
Government of such tasks, and the Government can leave 
the enthusiasts and the neutral body to each other. For 
the force that compels Governments to surrender is not 
the unaided strength of a small body of enthusiasts; it 
is the power of the enthusiasts to organize a formidable 
force out of this neutral body. In the old days, Govern- 
ments were anxious that the neutral body should see as 
little of the enthusiasts as possible. In this case, from 
the point of view of the hostile minority in the Cabinet, 
they cannot hear too much of them. 

But if there is one thing more futile and irrational 
than to suppose that a body which prefers to make itself 
odious to the public rather than formidable to the Govern- 
ment is advancing the cause of Woman Suffrage, it is 
surely the view that these tactics are a reason for refusing 
it. How and where isthe case for Woman Suffrage affected 
by thisconduct? The democrat believes that whatever pro- 
tection the vote confers is due to women as well as to men. 
Is that opinion shaken by the fact that two or three women 
in a million put bombs in churches or mutilate pictures 
and treasures in galleries and museums? Will anybody 
say with a grave face to the sweated woman worker that he 
would like immensely to see her enfranchised, that her 
right to be represented in a Parliament that taxes her food, 
takes her money for insurance, and regulates the affairs 
of the society in which she lives, is as strong as that of 
any class ever admitted to the franchise, but that unfor- 
tunately he is obliged to leave her defenceless because a 
woman who is probably not a sweated home worker has 
used a hatchet on the Velasquez Venus? If that kind of 
argument is seriously going to be held, any great cause 
can be shipwrecked by a few false lights set before excit- 
able and neurotic visionaries. The greater the cause the 
more easily will it be wrecked, because the deeper and 
more powerful the emotions that it excites the more 
readily will extreme partisans be lured into wild extrava- 
gances. In this case it is because women feel that much more 
than the vote is at stake, that what they are really contend- 
ing for is their escape from a subordinate status, because 
in fact the whole question has become the symbol of a far 
deeper struggle, that they have been capable at once of 
greater folly and greater heroism than the visionaries of 
other causes. But persons who talk like this cannot 
understand by the enfranchisement of women the passing 
of a great constitutional measure giving expression and 
effect to the principles of just and free government. They 
only see in it a kind of deal between a set of politicians 
or even a political party and a group of women, and the 
whole question is resolved into one of feelings and 
animosities. They are displaying, in fact, the very spirit 
which they accuse women of importing into politics. It 
is quite reasonable for a man to oppose woman suffrage, 
if he regards society on the old Tory principle, and 
believes that one sex should act and think for the other ; 
but the man who believes that the enfranchisement of 
women is just but inopportune, reasons like a spoilt 
child, who will only give you what you want if you ask 
for it in the way that he chooses. 

There is another argument that is sometimes heard : 











the argument that it is dangerous to enfranchise women 
when it looks like a concession to violence. Let us be 
quite clear what is meant by this. If the Duke of 
Wellington was right in 1828, there are occasions when 
it is right to make a concession to force. But in this 
particular issue it is not a question of conceding some- 
thing to force, but of refusing to withhold something 
that is admittedly right on account of violence. Would 
Grey have been a greater statesman if he had gone back 
on reform because of the outbreaks of violence in the 
winter of 1830 and the autumn of 1831? Of course not. 
As a matter of fact, all talk of a. concession to force is in 
this case beside the point. The force which breaks out 
in the militants’ escapades is not the kind of force that 
can be supposed to coerce Governments. Nor is the body 
that uses it merely a political organization. It has lost 
itself in the wild excitement of a general sex war, in 
which enfranchisement is narrowed down to a com- 
paratively trivial issue. For this envenomed spirit, 
those members of the Government and of the House of 
Commons who have played with the claims of women, 
are, as Mrs. Sidney Webb has pointed out, largely 
responsible. The large organized body of women who 
are demanding the vote have pursued only the method 
of peaceful argument. Meanwhile, society finds itself 
between the devil and the deep sea; unreason on both 
sides, and each body of unreason unfortunately feeds the 
other. 





FUTILE MOTHERHOOD. 


Tue thrushes have reared their second brood in the 
clematis. For a fortnight they sat upon their eggs (at 
least we give him credit for relieving her now and then), 
and for a further like period they brought the chicks a 
graduated series of food, culminating in great collops 
of worms, or of snails beaten from their shells. Some- 
times when it rained or hailed, we saw the mother 
standing over her brood to keep it safe with her body. 
She was exceedingly careful for the sanitation of the 
nest, and carried far away anything that might con- 
taminate it. There are countless other cares to be 
discovered by anyone who would watch carefully. And 
at last, the fat little birds flew. Yes, fat they were, 
as the cat can testify that gobbled one of them. Fat 
without stint, as the little weasels know, whose mother 
drew one in her non-contributory goose-club. Fat and 
fat-headed, the vulgar crow would say, who found one 
squeaking for food, without the least regard to the 
teeming dangers around. They had been so thoroughly 
well-cared for, so completely guarded from all knowledge 
of evil, that it was just a scramble among their enemies 
to see which would get them and which go without. 
There must be a danger-line somewhere to 


separate the helplessness of the egg from the 
safe wisdom of “the many-wintered crow.’”’ The 
birds’ ancestors, the snakes, just put their eggs 


in a warm place and let them hatch and fend 
for themselves, as at least one bird, the megapode, 
does to this day. If the mortality among small snakes 
is greater than among young thrushes, the energies of 
the old ones, being less demanded for motherly care, can 
produce ten or twenty times as many eggs. The day 
after they are laid, the mother snake can be killed, yet 
her progeny will come off as well as if she had lived 
(better, indeed, for she might have had the fancy to 
eat one or two of them). But a thrush caught by a 


hawk, and another detained for an hour in a strawberry 
net, may mean the destruction of the whole family. 
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Motherhood, in these early organisms, is working up 
towards the complete benefit it becomes in the highest 
races of mankind; but for zons upon eons it has had 
to be often, and perhaps in the main, less effective than 
no-motherhood. 

The peewit is a little more reptilian than the 
thrush. From its four eggs hatch within a few minutes 
of one another four well-feathered chicks, strong upon 
their legs, and able at the very first to run over the field, 
to crouch at a word from their parents, or wisely ignore 
their warning and get up and run again. If their 
parents were not so absurdly over-anxious, and did not 
so often give away the whereabouts of their children 
by their wheeling and wailing, we should never know 
that the little plovers were there, till they grew their 
wings and conquered the final element. The intense 
maternal anxiety that follows the hatching of the eggs 
is a guide, or, at any rate, no hindrance to a knowing 
enemy, and could profitably be exchanged by the chicks 
for just a little more instinctive knowledge of how 
to get one’s own living in the very early days. 
Instead, the motherhood of the plover is likely to be 
increased at the expense of the chick’s capacity for inde- 
pendence. At least, that is the direction in which we, 
whose babies are a thousand times more helpless, 
declare progress to lie. 

A glance at the great order of the insects yields 
the same lesson as to motherhood and helplessness, with 
a curious reversal of results at the apex and crown of the 
edifice. We had two wasp-nests under observation, 
from almost the first dab of chewed paper with which 
they began. They were safely bestowed in suitable 
places, and nothing happened to cause even a scratch 
to the structures themselves. Nevertheless, soon after 
the first little globes were complete, and the eggs in 
them hatched into helpless grubs, both mothers came to 
some untimely end outside, and so their progeny 
perished. So high a mortality in the case of a known 
class is hopeful. news for those who have been worried 
by the number of queen wasps this year. The wasp 
is a cunning mother, and, after her first children are 
hatched, she lives a safe life, only laying eggs in the 
midst of her amazons for the community to bring up. If 
all had gone well, she would have been the mother of 
fifty thousand workers, and then of a few hundred queens 
and drones. She has played a large game, and lost 
everything. The butterfly was on safer ground, that 
just laid her eggs on sundry cabbage leaves and took 
no more interest in her ingenious progeny. It is true 
that ninety per cent. of them went to feed the little 
tits, and the great majority of the survivors were 
horribly eaten alive by the ichneumon fly; but her line 
will not perish, and until a butterfly arises with the 
ambition to hatch her eggs and fight for her caterpillars, 
caterpillars will go on improving their acquired stock 
of intelligence. 

The acme of motherhood among the social insects 
is the overthrow of motherhood. The queen bee has 
never known the solitary labor of making the first cells 
of a nest, and of foraging for her children. A very 
remote ancestress did so no doubt, as the humble-bees 
do to this day ; but an extra large population of workers 
made honey enough to bridge the winter, and ever 
since the bee community has been eternal. All that 
the queen must do, for ever and ever, is to lay eggs. 
The children are brought up by the community, and 
are the inheritors of a wonderful communal instinct. 
All scientists are confident that this is the supreme 
order among insects. Perhaps this is the logical or 
illogical outcome of the mothering instinct. What 





protests there must have been on the part of the middle- 
aged bees against the breaking-up of family ties, and 
how strenuously the reformers must at one time have 
denied that they intended to tamper with the rights 
of mothers to bring up their own offspring in their own 
individual way ! 

Is it possible that human society (perhaps as a 
gynezcocracy) will pass into something like the perfect 
communalism of the bee, and above all delegate its 
motherhood to highly efficient officials? The thing has 
not been attempted by any other order but that of the 
insects. Perhaps it makes a very tentative appearance 
in the family of the moor-hen, whose daughters of the 
first brood sometimes help to build the nest for the 
second brood. And whea botk broods are safely hatched 
and raised, all the young are chased by force from the 
paternal neighborhood, as though the old birds were 
ashamed of so antiquated a feeling as that of molly- 
coddling one’s offspring, and allowing family ties to 
interfere with matters of justice. The sociable birds, 
such as the starling and the rook, quite evidently hand 
over the education of their young at an early age to the 
communal care. They are sent out to school like the 
young hopefuls of the human family, only not to select 
expert teachers, and with no expectation that when they 
have been improved they shall return to the home that 
gave them birth. On the other hand, if the young 
starlings should belong in the flock first of all to their 
parents to no greater degree than our young, home for 
a week or two in the year from school or University 
belong to us, it is certain that our imperfect observation 
would fail to detect any trace of it. 

The mother’s boy, alas! is the fat and helpless boy, 
having perhaps many excellent endowments for a full 
and beneficent life when it shall get well established, 
but in singular danger of getting it cut short at the 
first inevitable crush with the world. He may be put 
under the very best adult tutors in the land, and yet 
remain the mother’s boy, and that is why we send him, 
with many heartburnings and not unjustified mis- 
givings, to a public school. The lamb is the public 
school boy of the animal world. Who could imagine 
his staid and woolly mother, or even the wise ram, 
teaching him to jump and to walk upon tight ropes, as 
his fellow lambs do? And who can doubt that those 
athletic exercises are his best equipment for a sheep’s 
life? He has to escape to it at the cost of many 
maternal lamentations and scoldings against his desire 
to be for ever running with the riff-raff of the field. 
The ungrateful rascal comes home to be fed, then runs 
off to play again, answering no questions. 





Short Studies. 


THE RETURN OF ALCESTIS. 


(A suggested Epilogue to the play of “ Alcestis,’’ per- 
formed this week by the scholars of Bradfield College.) 
DRAMATIS PERSONZZ: 


Kina ApMETUS (to whom Apollo had granted the unusual 
privilege of escaping death if he could find someone to die 
for him. Whereupon he went round to all his friends and 
relations, requesting this personal favor from each in turn, 
but found on one willing to consider the proposal except 
his wife, from whom he gratefully accepted the required 
exchange). 

PHERES, father of Admetus. 

ALCESTIS, wife of Admetus (rescued by Heracles from death, 
and brought back disguised as a woman he had won in a 
boxing-match together with a herd of oxen). 
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HERACLES (who, having saved Alcestis in passing, is now con- 
tinuing his journey to capture the man-eating horses of the 
Thracian monster, Diomede). 

Cuorus (elderly gentlemen, representing the public opinion of 
Phere). 

SCENE, the terrace before the palace at Phere in Thessaly. 
Admetus sits at one end of a breakfast table, with Heracles 
and Pheres on either hand. Alcestis with her two children 
sits at the other end. The Chorus stands on the palace steps, 
contemplating the family circle with benevolent satisfaction. 

‘Time, early morning on the fourth day after the rescue of 
Alcestis, whom divine decree had forbidden to speak for 
three days since her death and resurrection. 

Apmetus: O men of Phere, in good hour you come, 

And with good cheer I welcome to my home 

Such friends and subjects—now a home indeed } 

For to perfect a home what greater need 

Than the loved presence of a loving wife? 

And what more loving than to give one’s life 

For him one loves to adoration? Pray 

You join with us to celebrate this day 

‘With wine and feasting, since ‘tis far from common 
For a mortal man to own the Perfect Woman. 


He raises his glass as for a toast, looking fondly 
across the table at Alcestis. 


Cuorus (raising their right arms in acclamation) : 
The Perfect Woman, paragon of her sex! 
The Perfect Wife, whom wifely virtue decks! 
In this her deed let all our womankind 
Behold the model for the female mind! 


Pueres: My son, a single word I first must say 
To smooth our difference of that other day: 
’Tis true, I would not die for you, although 
Short is the course my life has yet to flow; 

But in old age life craves the greater care, 
Just as we treasure gold the more ’tis rare; 
For agéd eyes ’tis sweet to see the light 
Faint glimmering still before ’tis whelmed in night: 
Whom the gods love die young, so let them die, 
Leaving to elders risk of gods’ enmity. 

Fate bade you die, and there is no denying 
"Twas best for you yourself to do your dying; 
I never heard that civil law demands 

Old men be slain, save in barbaric lands. 

Yet was Alcestis’ act a great relief 

To me and to your mother. So, in brief, 

Let bygones be. Long may Admetus reign! 
Long live his queen, to die for him again! 


Cuorus: No more of dying! Her example lives, 
A duteous lesson for all future wives. 
Timorous is woman, yet at need she can 
Assume the fearless attributes of man. 
But now to fearless man and god in one 
We turn our praises—great Alcmena’s son, 
Who from the clutch of Death himself could save, 
And snatched the exception from the common grave! 


Heractes: Oh well! I’m grateful for a jolly time, 
Plenty to eat and drink. My word! It’s prime 
To sleep at peace in bedclothes, then to wake 
With joints and roots just tempting you to take 
Your bellyful at leisure! Sweet to drain 
Long cups and know they’l] fill themselves again ! 
For this I thank Admetus, courteous host, 

Who put me up, nor told about the ghost 

Still lingering close upon the threshold here, 
Turning a mother’s eyes to the children dear. 
Lucky I caught old Death upon the road, 
And gave him one, the melancholy toad, 
That spun him round! Then, Oh, the sport to see 
Admetus jump as the lady’s veil fell free! 
But now a labor knocks upon my heart, 
And before pleasure ends, I had best depart. 
Farewell, domestic joys! I seek my way 

To bridle horses, champing men for hay. 


Crorvs : What is more soothing than to sit at ease 
And hear resounding deeds on distant seas 
Or distant lands, and picture, were we there, 
Ourselves engaged upon adventures rare? 











Apmetvus: Beneficent guest, one further moment stay, 
Await the consummation of a day 
Bright through your presence. Now that three nights 
are passed, 
Alcestis from her silence speaks at last. 


Cuorvs: O silent lady, it is hard to teach 
A woman silence, but from you ’tis speech 
That’s now demanded, nor can you speak too long 
In demonstrating wifely virtue strong. 


A.cestis : Admetus, Heracles, and you, my friends, 
New life begins each day, and daily ends, 
For mortal things are mortal, even love. 
But now to-day, all common days above, 
I feel new life beginning. It were strange 
If otherwise, for great must be the change 
From death to living when a woman dies 
And next returns with bullocks as a prize— 
So thought my husband—won in a boxing bout. 
And there is much that dying searches out, 
Since death exposes many depths of heart, 
And fear of death plays well the explorer’s part. 
For me and that my so-called sacrifice, 
Waste not excessive praise upon the price 
I gave in thus exchanging life for life, 
Nor hail me model of devoted wife. 
To leave this house, was that so great a thing 
When he whom once I loved would always cling 
About my knees, imploring me to die 
And spare his dying? Was it much .that I 
Should sicken of the world when even he 
Who is mingled in my children, knelt to me 
And poured his whining supplications out? 
Oh, when at last I yielded, then, no doubt, 
He called the gods to witness how he’d give 
His life and welcome, so that I should live! 
He feared no Hell! He feared no Pluto’s hound! 
Kissing my feet, he squirmed upon the ground, 
With tears entreating I should not desert 
Him and his household, for he hated dirt 
And dust upon the floors and furniture! 
Aye, and he took an oath in compact sure— 
Oath hard indeed for mortal man to keep !— 
He’d love no second in my bed, but sleep 
Beside my statue, wrought by a sculptor’s skill 
—Cold comfort But the grave is colder still. 


Cuorus : Cease from reproaches, lady, lest you break 
The peace of happy circles! For our sake, 
Cast not on one the common fault of man! 
A mortal being does what mortals can. 
Noblest of womankind in you we praise ; 
Forsake not, then, the grace of woman’s ways. 


A.cestis: ’Tis true ’tis common, nor has a woman right 
To hope for husband raised above the height 
Of commonplaces. Hardly was I dead, 
He set about the mourning, shaved each head, 
Had manes of horses clipt—the accustomed show 
Of outward grief, that citizens might know 
How he lamented for his victim’s dear 
Vicarious sacrifice, hoping thus to clear 
His own repute, lest in the gossiping town 
Some whisper ran, contrasting up and down 
This woman’s courage with their King’s escape. 


Cuorvs: Your fancy, queen, assumes a monstrous shape! 
No citizen could dream so vile a thing 
As hint an error in our gracious King. 


Avcestis: Had it been mine—alas, I see it now !— 
Had it been mine to fulfil the appointed vow 
Unasked, to cling about his neck, and cry, 

“ Dear love, I love you so, what is it to die 
For my beloved? What grief can touch my mind, 
But that to die means leaving you behind?” 
—Had it been mine, unasked, to tread the way, 
Love’s fire at heart, Oh, I had gone as gay, 
My hand in Death’s, as when I first was wed, 
And dreamed that courage took me to his bed ! 
Too late I learn how better it had been 

-Better for him as well—-had I never seen 
That chilling duteous path, but ere I died, 
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Had caught him by the throat, had boldly cried, 
“ Die for yourself, my friend, since someone must, 
And, dying, learn a decency in dust! ”’ 


Cuorvus: Some cloud seems gathering in a peaceful sky, 
Heavy with disappointment. There’s no high 
Example of domestic virtue left ; 

Of royal guidance womanhood’s bereft. 


Aucsstis: My strong deliverer, much-enduring heart, 
Much-laboring Heracles, resume thy part ; 
Once more deliver. Frequent is the death 
Thy soul has ventured, drawing perilous breath 
On the sharp edge of fear, nor sought exchange 
Of doom with others. Let it not, then, be strange 
If I, a widowed woman, offer here 
Myself to thee, myself and the children dear, 
To do thee service in whatever land 
Thy labor visits—dwell beneath thy hand, 
Doing and suffering with my natural mate 
Amid the toil and storm of restless fate. 


Cuorus: By shameless lips let shameful words be spoken, 
Not by our worshipped queen! Alas, how broken 
Now lies the established bond, the charming tie, 

Of man and wife united till they die! 


Pueres: My son, you'll have to seek another wife 
To die next time, methinks, or yield your life. 


Herac.es : Dear woman, not ungrateful would I seem, 
For gift so precious. Far above price I deem 
The love of women, and I speak who know. 

But in the savage realms whereto I go, 

How would you follow, with these twain beside? 
How ’scape carnivorous horses when they tried 

To gobble up your darlings? Lonely live 

The enduring hearts, and lonely must they strive. 


A.cestis : There is a temple looks upon the sea 
Where Pelion’s cliff is battered ; thither we 
Will climb the heights, there set a pleasing shrine, 
With solid food and shelter, plenteous wine, 
And balm for pilgrims seeking Heracles, 
In spirit or in person, as he please 
To hearten up those hesitating souls 
Who would and would not. There by the pilgrim 

doles 

Myself shall live as priestess, serving thee, 
With these unfathered orphans—servants three. 
So then, farewell Admetus! From the vow 
’Gainst second marriage God absolves you now, 
And may some happier, if a duller, bride, 
Witless of truth, inhabit at your side. 
Farewell, dear servants, farewell, all my friends! 
Tis now the interment of Alcestis ends. 


She and her children go out, followed by Heracles, 
who wards off the indignant citizens. 


ADMETUS (standing with his father at the deserted breakfast 
table): My friends, ’tis grievous in a single week, 

To mourn one’s helpmate twice ; nor may I seek 
Second redemption for a second loss. 
My sun is darkened, gold reduced to dross. 
Unwived, unchilded, thus alone I stand, 
A mark for pointing mockery in my land; 
“ Behold the King who won a duteous wife 
To die in his place, so much he cherished life ; 
But all his eloquence was vain to move 
That steadfast soul to yield the craven love.”’ 
Henceforth in every household through the State, 
Let verses twain stand carved above the gate: 
“ A woman’s heart confronted Death to save ; 
A woman’s scorn stings sharper than the grave.”’ 


Corvus: Many the forms of holy revelation ; 
Unlooked-for are the ways devised by God ; 
Who knows how fate will find its consummation, 
Or by what labyrinth life will seek a road? 

The dawn is bright, the tempest comes at even, 
And with the night, stars reappear in heaven ; 
So is man’s pathway trod. 
Henry W. Nevinson. 





The Drama. 


THE FAULT OF DR. VAUGHAN. 
‘‘ Plaster Saints.” By Israel Zangwill. Froduced at the 
Comedy Theatre. 

Rey. Dr. Rodney Vaughan .. EDWARD Sass 

Sir John Archmundham ...... CLIFTON ALDERSON 

John Archmundhan ... .. HAROLD CHAPIN 

Purvis oh wea em, (eee: ee 

Hannah Vaughan a pom ... GRacE LANE 

Elsie Vaughan ..._... .. FERNITA LASCBLLES 

Amy Archmundhan .... ... GILLIAN SCAIFFE 

Mrs. Morrow... ... «» +» ‘INBZ BENSUSAN 

The Hon. Mrs. Anon ... . +» GWENDOLINE Hay 
Way is it that Mr. Zangwill, so interesting as a critic 
of his race and his epoch, just falls short of success as 
a dramatist? Certainly, he gets no encouragement. Our 
public and its guides are as indifferent to and as scornful 
of a man who aims high and does not quite hit the mark 
as they are vulgarly applausive of the writer who aims 
low and hits it. But why should there be this measure of 
distraction, of ineffectiveness, in Mr. Zangwill’s “ plays ’’ ? 
His choice of subjects is admirable. He selects themes 
which are of the first significance and importance ; bone 
of the bone, flesh of the flesh, of modern society. 
Take his two idealistic plays, ‘The War God’’ and 
“The Melting Pot.’’ We shall see nothing in our lives 
more truly dramatic than the spiritual conflict which 
he signifies as a war between Tolstoyism and 
Bismarckism; no experiment more fascinating than 
America’s attempt to assimilate the cast-off stuff of 
Europe. These are the grand works of the Time-spirit 
whom we serve. Or take the changes in individual 
temperament and outlook. Church and chapel building 
goes on; brick on brick is duly laid to the structure of 
religious institutionalism. But the thoughts of the 
worshippers, and no less of the priests, are becoming 
estranged, and Mr. Zangwill, a member of the most 
conservative of the households of faith, sees this 
deliquescence of character and opinion as well as 
any of his contemporaries. Can he then not 
dramatize it all? Is this characteristically Jewish insight 
given him without an adequate infusion of the composing 
and separating power without which mere vision must 
fail? 

This riddle suggests itself, and the answer is not 
wholly supplied, in “Plaster Saints.’’ Mr. Zang- 
will’s subject is a little less significant than usual. 
But it is modern enough. The morals of religious 
professionalism are an old problem for the governors 
of churches. In one or two Latin countries Catholicism 
must have almost given up trying to solve it; 
while the simplest of the Christian communities settles 
it by having no professionals at all. But always 
where it exists, the ideal of the Christian minister is 
sanctity, sinlessness, in the relations of the sexes. The 
Roman Catholic Church tries to achieve its end through a 
celibate clergy; the Protestant Churches through 
marriage, enforced by a strong public opinion in favor 
of ministerial chastity. But religion is a matter of 
the emotions, and preaching, which is almost a Pro- 
testant sacrament, is a peculiarly emotional art. How 
then shall the susceptible stuff of which the orator, the 
dealer in human feeling, is made, always escape the flame 
that he kindles in others? The great literary artists, 
Hawthorne and Mark Rutherford, treat this tragedy of 
Puritanism with the utmost delicacy of spiritual 
research ; the lesser ones, like thé author of “ The Silence 
of Dean Maitland,’’ as good melodramatic material ; the 
sceptics and anti-clericals of literature, as an excellent 
joke. Among these interpreters I fail to place Mr. 
Zangwill. In Dr. Rodney Vaughan, the famous 
Nonconformist preacher, he has almost, but not quite 
created a character of imposing and natural force. Vaughan 
is not, and he does not look like, a saint—obviously a 
great many ministers, conforming and nonconforming, 
are nothing of the kind. But he is a kind of statesman, 
with the essentially modern idea that by organization, by 
rhetoric, by passionate endeavor on the part of the orderly, 
respectable classes, society can be rid of such evils as the 
“ White Slave Traffic.” Unfortunately, Dr. Vaughan’s 
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activity of soul is fed by a rather gross body. Does the 
fact, therefore, that he has fallen into the sort of sin he 
anathematizes, stamp him as a Pecksniffian rascal? No; 
for many men are self-deceivers, and not more than 
half the truth about themselves and about life is in them. 
What one wants to know about him is how he comports 
himself when he realizes that the world may come to 
know him as he is, and not merely as he preaches. 

Through this dilemma Mr. Zangwill is not, to my 
mind, a satisfying guide. Vaughan’s wife is a good, 
narrow-minded woman, as Vaughan himself, in what I 
judge to be Mr. Zangwill’s conception of him, is a not 
particularly good but able man. Her impulse is 
absolutely direct and sincere. All must come out; the 
violated sanctuary of the Church and her own married 
life must be cleansed, and by the sinner’s hands. Does 
not every religious soul fly to confession as the healing 
balm of sin? But Vaughan is not really a religious 
man ; he is an actor, a worker. And he declines to stand 
in the confessional. His reasons are half-sophistical, 
half-truthful. _ Why should he relinquish his job in 
the hour when he has begun to understand it? Are not 
all the Churches founded on the saintship of the most 
accomplished sinners, from Augustine to Tolstoy? 
Vaughan has now been inoculated with sin, and in the 
process it has lost its overpowering attraction, but not its 
message and warning. Indeed, he has come to stand on 
ground still more perilous for a minister’s foothold, for 
the girl’s character is a fine one; and Vaughan thinks, 
with Burns, that the “ light that led astray ’’ was in some 
way “ light from Heaven.’’ If, therefore, he now speaks, 
he sacrifices his ministry, and the good he can do with it, 
his family, and the girl he has seduced (now a married 
woman) to what? Not to God, but to Mrs. Grundy. 
To the people who never understand, and only censure 
and pretend. 

Now my complaint of Mr. Zangwill is that he has over- 
coarsened this interesting picture of egoism, tempered with 
common sense. “ Plaster Saints ’’ is so constructed that 
for the greater part of the action Vaughan is inventing 
lies and combinations of lies to keep his wife’s eyes shut 
and her tongue still. He is an heroic, and even a 
quixotic, liar, for when one house of cards tumbles to 
pieces before his eyes, he takes them up and coolly builds 
another. His confession to her is thus a forced con- 
fession, for circumstance has stripped every rag of seem- 
ingfrom him. But this is not a moral catastrophe so much 
as a rogue’s punishment. Only in the last hour of ter- 
giversation does Vaughan come to an honest man’s con- 
clusion to end his ministry, confess or half-confess his fault, 
and take such leadership of men as they yield to strength 
and wisdom, when mock-saintliness has failed them. 
But by that time Mr. Zangwill has almost dissipated our 
faith in his burly sinner, stoutly buffeting his way 
through a sea of falsehood. A little reverence is due 
even to the cloth. Say that Vaughan has put his fault 
and his soul in the right formal relationship to each 
other. What of his soul-relationship to his congre- 
gation? To them he is still the “ plaster saint,’’ and it 
was in this character that he proposed to resume a ministry 
honeycombed with mental reserves. Mr. Zangwill has 
not meant to draw a Tartuffe. But his Dr. Vaughan falls 
now and then into an echo of those immortal accents. 

Yet one would like to see so strong a writer, 
touching such large themes, arriving at true strength 
and refinement of workmanship. Mr. Zangwill should 
compress and repress. His action halts, when it should 
go on ; his crises dawdle, when they should come out with 
a crash and a flash. Thus, in “ Plaster Saints,’’ we easily 
divine that the pastor’s defeat and exposure will arrive 
through that unfortunate cheque for £40 “ for books ”’ 
well before the long-loaded gun comes into action. Mr. 
Zangwill makes conversation, and not always good con- 
versation, when the aim is the exhibition of character ; 
and yet his characters are not always clearly explained. 
He has the genius of grandiose and impressive combina- 
tion. Is it that he wants taste, or, shall I say, depth of 
feeling, and its gracious sign, which is beauty of expres- 
sion? He is more than a melodramatist. Is he quite a 
dramatic poet? 


H. W. M. 











Present-Day Problems. 


A MINIMUM WAGE IN AGRICULTURE. 


As the proposals for a minimum wage in agriculture 
seem to have been largely accepted in principle, it may 
be of service to set out in some detail suggestions as to 
the form which legislation on the subject might take. 

It should be provided that an Expert Committee 
be set up as soon as possible after the passing of the Act. 
This Committee should be required to make a provisional 
report as to what they considered a minimum existence 
standard—+.e., as to the amount of food, clothing, light, 
fire, insurance, and other things, including a reserve for 
contingencies, requisite annually to provide reasonable 
conditions of living for a laborer of average industry and 
prudence, and for an average family at a time when his 
expenditure upon them will be of average amount. 
While the Expert Committee is sitting, areas for which 
Wages Boards are to be formed should be prescribed by 
regulation, and the Expert Committee should then be 
required to estimate in further provisional reports the 
average cost of such a standard in each Wages Board 
area. 

The agricultural wage authority to be charged with 
the duty of setting up the Wages Boards, and generally 
of establishing the minimum wage should, it is thought, 
be an administrative rather than a judicial authority, 
and, therefore, a body as far as possible distinct from the 
Land Commissioners, who are to exercise judicial 
functions. The wage authority will be exceedingly un- 
popular with farmers, because its decisions will affect 
their financial arrangements acutely, it will, therefore, 
be desirable that the departments of the Board of 
Agriculture which are promoting oo-operation, better 
farming methods, &c., should also be as distinct from 
the wage authority as possible. 

The authority should establish a Wages Board in 
each area, composed of an equal number of representa- 
tives of employers and workers engaged in the different 
branches of agriculture carried on in the area, together 
with one or three neutral persons appointed by the 
authority. 

Duties or Waces Boarps. 

Each Wages Board should be required to fix, within 
a time to be prescribed, minimum rates of wages to be 
paid in the first year to agricultural workers in its area, 
and should also be required to fix at the same time an 
amount by which such rates must be increased annually 
from the original minimum where it is less than the 
provisional minimum existence standard fixed by the 
Expert Committee. In most counties it will be necessary 
for the minimum wage to rise by steps, as thereby wages 
may be raised substantially without seriously dislocating 
the industry, and at the same time the grave danger of 
the least efficient hands being dismissed will be mini- 
mized. In agriculture, where the workers cannot readily 
be absorbed into alternative trades if they are dismissed, 
and dismissal during the winter can easily be resorted 
to, graduation of the minimum rate seems to be quite 
essential, unless the minimum wage fixation is to cause 
widespread misery, or the improvement in wages is to 
be so small as to leave the laborer very far short of a 
minimum existence standard of living. 

The Act should provide that the increases must con- 
tinue automatically until the minimum rate would, in 
the opinion of the Wages Board, yield in a year an 
amount equal to the annual existence standard for the 
area. The average amount of time which a worker in 
the area might expect to be unemployed should be taken 
into account by the Wages Board in making the 
calculation. 

The authority should have power, after the Act had 
been in operation for a defined time, to fix a different 
amount of annual increase in the area. Notice of the 
increase which the authority proposed to fix should be 
given, and objections to it heard at a local inquiry. 

Any increase fixed either by a Wages Bodrd or by 
the authority should be capable of variation after due 
notice given, 
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The number of half-holidays to be provided in the 
year should also be fixed by the Wages Board. 

The Wages Board should be empowered, after fixing 
the increase, to make a report to the authority comment- 
ing on the provisional minimum existence standard for 
the area. The Expert Committee should be required 
to consider this report and to consult with the Wages 
Board, and subsequently to fix formally a minimum exist- 
ence standard for the area, which should remain in force 
until varied. The fixing of the standard would not be 
a matter of any urgency; it should only be fixed after 
all the parties interested had been given a full oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

It should also be the duty of the authority to enforce 
the minimum wage fixed. 


Lanp Boarps. 

The minimum wage fixed in any area should not 
become operative for a short period, to be prescribed, so 
as to allow time for a Land Board for that area to be set 
up to determine what proportion of the increased cost 
of labor should be met by a reduction of the rent. By 
a Land Board is meant a body somewhat similar to a 
Wages Board, composed of equal numbers of representa- 
tives of farmers and landlords, together with a neutral 
chairman. This proposal may appear at first to be 
unnecessarily cumbersome, but it is based upon the 
important principle that adjustments to be made in the 
conditions under which an industry is carried on should, 
as far as possible, be made by representatives of persons 
concerned in the industry locally. Also, any decision as 
to rent reduction must create a precedent of great general 
importance, and it will be essential that such a decision 
should not be arrived at without regard to all the 
interests concerned. Such of the farmers’ representatives 
serving on the Wages Board as were tenant farmers 
should form one side of the Land Board, the Chairman 
should, wherever possible, be the person who would later 
on act as Chairman of the Land Court for the area. 
The neutral members of the Wages Board for the area 
might be called upon to give-evidence before the Land 
Board as to relevant facts which they considered had 
been established by the proceedings of the Wages Board, 
and as to any conclusions which they drew from them. 

In order to assist in making these necessary adjust- 
ments in rent, it should be provided by law that, as 
from the date at which the minimum rate or variation 
of the minimum rate came into operation, a tenant 
farmer might deduct from the old rent an amount per 
acre decided on by the Land Board in respect of the 
area in which his farm, or the greater part of his farm, 
lay ; every existing lease or agreement should be deemed 
to be modified accordingly. It should also be provided 
that the landlord would be entitled to divide any loss 
arising from such a deduction proportionately over all 
parties who receive income from the estate. 


MerHop oF ArRivinc aT RENT REDUCTIONS. 

It should be provided by law that, in arriving at the 
amounts by which rents were to be reduced, the Land 
Board should first consider what is the true burden 
resulting from the minimum wage—+.e., what reduction 
in the rent would, in their opinion, be necessary on the 
assumption that tenant farmers of average industry and 
ability were not to lose in any degree financially by the 
introduction of the minimum wage. In calculating this 
burden, both the expected extra efficiency of the workers 
would have to be taken into account, and also the 
economies which might be obtained by up-to-date 
methods of husbandry. 

Assuming that Parliament considered that some 
proportion of the burden, if there is one, should be borne 
by the tenant, this proportion should be fixed in advance 
by Parliament itself; the decision must be governed by 
political considerations, and neutral Chairmen of Land 
Boards cannot reasonably be asked to decide the matter. 
Moreover, the decision must apply generally throughout 
the country. 

With the total burden and the proportion to be 


borne by the landlord known, the Land Board is in a | 


position to fix the reduction of the rent. 








From the principles laid down above, the Land 
Board should be specifically forbidden to depart. 

The reduction of rent would have to vary on a 
sliding scale, depending on the rent per acre, and would 
have to vary also for different classes of farms, such as 
arable, dairy, or sheep farms, and possibly also according 
to the acreage of the farms. The Land Board would 
have to define the classes, and place farms in one or 
other of them in cases where an agreement on the matter 
was not come to between the tenant farmer and the 
landlord, and in the case of mixed farms, they might 
have to decide how many acres were to be deemed to be 
in one class and how many in another. If, subsequently, 
the farm was differently cultivated, and the landlord or 
tenant farmer maintained that it had passed into another 
class and the matter was in dispute, it would be neces- 
sary for the Land Board to settle the point. The Land 
Board, before making a definite determination, should 
be required to give notice of the amounts per acre which 
they proposed should be deducted from the rents, and to 
consider any written objections lodged with them. 

At the end of a period not exceeding three years, 
when the effect of the minimum wage would be to some 
extent ascertainable, the period of office of the repre- 
sentative members of the Land Board should end, and 
the Board should be re-appointed. If any revised 
decisions were come to by the new Land Board they 
should operate, as regards continuing tenancies, retro- 
spectively (7.e., from the date on which the minimum 
wage had become effective) upon all rents within the 
jurisdiction of that Land Board which were of the class 
of farm in respect of which the revised decision had been 
fixed. At the same time, provisional deductions, to 
operate for a further three years, should be fixed, and 
those should similarly be subject to revision at the end 
of the period. It should be provided also that if the 
periodical increase in the minimum wage were varied, 
the variation should not become operative for a prescribed 
period, during which the Land Board would have to 
decide on the necessary adjustments of rents by pro- 
cedure similar to that laid down for making the first 
adjustments. 

It may be pointed out that the Land Board pro- 
cedure here suggested would to some extent help to 
improve the farming, because the landlords in endeavor- 
ing to avoid or minimize the reduction of the rent would 
emphasize the ways in which the farming could be 
improved. 

It is very interesting to consider how a Land Board 
will be able to fix rent adjustments which are fair, having 
regard to a graduated rate of wage. Though a sub- 
stantial advantage will accrue almost immediately, the 
maximum advantage to the farmers of the increased 
efficiency of the laborers, resulting from their being better 
housed and fed, will not accrue until a new generation 
has lived under the new conditions. The workers as a 
class will be becoming more and more efficient up to 
that time, and this ought, it seems, to result in a 
corresponding gradual increase in rent. It would seem, 
therefore, to be suitable that the reduction in the rent 
should become greater and greater during the period in 
which the minimum wage was increasing, and that after- 
wards the reductions should become less and less over a 
period of years. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the Report of the Land Enquiry Committee 
says that the burden on the landowner will be a diminish- 
ing one, and may vanish altogether, and suggests that the 
farmer should only have an adjustment of rent in respect 
of periods for which he is able to prove that the rise of 
wage necessitated by the minimum wage has put an 
increased burden upon him. It sems clear that a 
graduated scale of reductions in rent will be necessary, 
and that it will have to be provided that the scale may 
be revised by the Land Board before the end of the 
period to which the scale relates. 


Reasons wHY Rent REDUCTIONS CANNOT BE FIXED 
INDIVIDUALLY. 
This Land Board procedure would allow the mini- 
mum rates to be raised from time to time without the 


i tremendous obstacle which would exist if each alteration 
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necessitated the immediate individual adjustment by the 
Land Courts of an enormous number of rents. It has 


been found by the experience of fixing minimum rates in | 
sweated industries that in bringing a minimum rate into | 


operation, it is necessary that there should be as few 
obstacles as possible. Every effort must be made to 
facilitate those adjustments which are necessary when 
an increased wage is to be paid, because if the Act can- 
not be enforced soon after the minimum wage is fixed, 
the workers will lose heart, and will agree with their 
employers to evade the Act under threat of loss of 
employment, and evasions of this kind would be almost 
impossible to discover in an occupation spread over so 
vast an area. 

It would not be possible for Land Courts to hear 
cases brought by individual farmers on the question of 
rent adjustment, and to take into account either the 
wages formerly paid by the applicant or the wages he 
was paying at the time of his application, otherwise the 
farmer who paid low wages previously would get a bigger 
reduction of rent than the farmer who had previously 
paid high wages, and also there would be a danger that 
farmers would unduly increase the number of their 
workers while their case was pending, and discharge many 
of them as soon as it was settled. This point is of the 
greatest importance, as it simplifies to an enormous 
extent the administration of the scheme. If each farmer 
could have been allowed to produce evidence as to the 
wages paid by himself prior to the minimum wage fixa- 
tion, the task of the Land Court officials would have 
been an endless and impossible one. With only average* 
rates of wages to consider, the labors thrown upon the 
Land Boards would be comparatively moderate in 
amount. 

It would have been very hard on farmers if the 
normal procedure whereby they could be relieved of some 
of the burden thrown upon them by the minimum wage 
had involved their individual attendance before a Board 
or Court, and if an endeavor had been made to make 
them pay a newly fixed minimum wage before the Land 
Court decisions as to the adjustments of their rents could 
have been given, it would have been a still greater 
grievance. Indeed, it seems clear that the ordinary 
bench of magistrates would not in such cases inflict 
sufficient penalties to prevent the Act being largely 
ignored. 


FUNCTIONS WHICH WOULD REMAIN To THE Lanp Court. 

Under a system of Land Boards, the Land Court is 
left to fix the gross fair rent in cases brought before it 
by individual tenant farmers or landlords—+.e., the rent 
before the reduction per acre settled by the Land Board 
has been made. In estimating the quantity of work 
which would remain to the Land Court, the likelihood 
of frequent revision of the gross fair rents (it may 
be by percentage adjustments throughout a whole area) 
should be borne in mind. How frequent these revisions 
ought to be is made clear by the following definition of 
a fair rent, quoted by the Royal Commission on Agri- 
cultural Depression, 1893-7, as the definition of the 
principal witness in favor of Land Courts :— 

** A rent by which the farmer could live, and could 
pay fair wages to his laborers, and bring up a family in 
decent comfort at the then existing prices of whatever 
produce the land was best calculated to produce.’’ The 
definition of the Land Enquiry Committee is much the 
same. 

Summary. 

1. An Expert Committee to fix a minimum annual 
existence standard for each Wage Board area, this 
standard to be fixed provisionally in the first instance. 

2. The wage authority to be as distinct as possible 
from the Land Commissioners. 

3. Local Wages Boards to fix an immediate mini- 
mum wage and annual increases rising to the existence 


*As the only evidence admissible as regards wages is to be the 


average previously paid in the area, as compared with those likely to 
be paid in the future, it is evidently necessary that an up-to-date inquiry 
as to the existing rates of wages should be undertaken officially 
This should be done at once, as it will be difficult to obtain informa 
tion which is not intentionally inaccurate after the scheme comes 
before Parliament. 


Even now compulsory powers may be necessary 
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standard, subject to speeding-up powers exercisable later 
by the wage authority. 

4. Local Land Boards to fix for each area pro- 
visional amounts per acre by which rents are to be 
reduced, such amounts to be adjustable retrospectively 
after three years’ experience. 

5. Land Courts to fix gross fair rents, t.e., before 
the reduction referred to in the previous paragraph had 
been made. 

6. The rent payable by the farmer must be so fixed 
that it will fluctuate from three causes, viz. :— 


(a) It must tend to decrease as the minimum wage 
increases. 

(6) It must tend to increase as the efficiency of 
the workers increases. 

(c) It must tend to vary in accordance with the 
prices of agricultural produce. 


The scheme which has now been outlined is not put 
forward as a proposal incapable of improvement, but 
rather with a view to its receiving criticism. Successful 
reform requires not only the enunciation of a principle, 
but also infinite care and prolonged forethought with 
regard to the method of its application. This scheme 
will doubtless appear complicated, and it may be 
simplified. But some complication is inevitable if the 
greatest possible amount of responsibility is to be left 
to each locality, and autocratic officialism avoided. 





Letters to the Editor. 


HOW TO CONSTITUTE A SECOND CHAMBER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. John says that a “simpler course”’ than your 
proposal for indirect election by the House of Commons is 
to substitute for the House of Lords a truly Imperial Senate, 
wholly elected by proportional representation, one-half 
retiring every four years, and with, apparently, absolute 
control of “all strictly Imperial and general business.” 

This proposition appears to involve the scrapping of the 
present House of Commons by dividing it up into sections 
for domestic affairs, while foreign affairs and “ general”’ 
matters, such as the Army and Navy (including, I presume, 
compulsory military service), are to be entirely handed over 
to a reconstituted House of Lords or Imperial Senate, which, 
by hypothesis, will be less directly in touch with the people, 
and is likely, as all Second Chambers, to be more susceptible 
to aristocratic, plutocratic, and official influences. 

I should not be surprised if such a scheme were warmly 
approved by the Conservative Party and Lord Roberts, and 
also by the King of Sweden, President Poincaré, and the 
Senate of the United States (whose control of foreign affairs 
has not been exactly a success); but I am amazed that it 
should be put forward by a Welsh Radical, especially just 
now, when it seems as if the only hope for saner views on 
foreign policy, war, and armament expenditure (which, after 
all, have some effect even on domestic matters), lies in the 
more effective representation of the democracies in the 
Parliaments of the world. 

Most certainly this cannot be called a “simple” plan, 
for it would raise at once, in the most difficult form, the 
question of Colonial representation in the Imperial Senate, 
and the consequent apportionment of the cost of running the 
Empire, which may well be the most awkward political 
problem of the century. Surely, such a tremendous issue was 
never raised more casually! 

I can understand and sympathize with Mr. John’s 
desire for Welsh autonomy in domestic affairs; but the 
destruction of the House of Commons is too big a price to 
pay for this, if it were a necessary consequence, which, 
happily, it is not. 

By all means, let us have national or provincial councils 
for domestic affairs, even to the number of Mr. Churchill’s 
new heptarchy, and always provided that they are not simply 
glorified county councils, eviscerated, as they now are, by 
the withdrawal of the large urban populations. But let us 
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keep the House of Commons, to which we owe all our 
liberties, as the predominant power in the State.—Yours, &c., 
W. S. Rowntree. 
Scarborough, June 15th, 1914. 


BATTLESHIPS AND SUBMARINES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Whatever may have been the opinion and purpose 
of Admiral Sir Percy Scott in writing his highly sensational 
letter to the “Times” on the subject of battleships and 
submarines, it will be as well not to attach too much import- 
ance to what is, after all, nothing but a more popular 
exposition of what has latterly become a favorite argument 
of many naval architects. 

This is by no means the first time that we have been 
told that the day of the battleship was over. Such brilliant 
experts as Lord Armstrong and Sir Joseph Whitworth were, 
in the ’eighties, firmly convinced that the armored ship was 
useless, whilst Lord George Hamilton, for a time, held the 
opinion that the torpedo-boat destroyer had made the seas 
untenable for battlecraft. It is probably but another 
episode in the endless contentions of the experts in a struggle 
as indecisive, but as terribly expensive, to the nation, as 
that of the gun and the armor-plate. 

The armament syndicates are too far-sighted to have 
put down the enormous new equipment which has recently 
been installed if they and their most capable experts had 
believed that the big ship and the big gun and the thick 
armor-plate would soon be needed no more. A tour of the 
armament centres would be most reassuring to the advocates 
of the super-Dreadnought. At Openshaw there is new pro- 
vision for turning out larger and thicker plates of armor ; 
in Sheffield Vickers have erected a gun-hardening plant 
which towers into the sky; at Dalmuir and at Walker-on- 
Tyne both Beardmore’s and Armstrong’s have made ready to 
build what can only be called the ultra-super-Dreadnought. 
These people are amongst the cleverest, if they are not 
perhaps the shrewdest, business men in the world, and they 
and their very influential shareholders are not going to kill 
the goose which lays the goldén eggs. But they will be 
quite as ready to clap their hands with glee to find at this 
most opportune moment so notable an authority declaring 
that “ what we want is an enormous fleet of submarines, air- 
ships, and aeroplanes.” The italics are mine, sir; but that 
is not only what “ we’’ want, but what “we” shall get—to 
the delight of the experts and the advantage of the armament 
syndicates. Not a large number, but an enormous number. 
Let the Pacifist beware how he welcomes such announce- 
ments as these. The eyes of the armament makers are fixed 
on the future, and they compass land and sea and air to make 
their ever-expanding profits. 

It is said that there are thirty-five submarines in hand in 
this country at present. Only five of those are being—or to 
be—constructed at the one national submarine shed at 
Chatham. Thirty are being provided by the contractors. 
Four are in hand on the Clyde. Armstrong-Whitworth have 
another seven in various stages of construction or on order. 
The remainder are being built at Barrow. Scott’s, of 
Greenock, are making additions which will double their 
capacity. Wm. Beardmore & Co. are erecting a shed in 
which two submarines could be built simultaneously. It is 
rumored that other firms are to build this type of craft in 
the near future. 

All these facts are significant ; but the following extract 
from the Shipbuilding Supplement of the “ Journal of Com- 
merce’ (June 11th) puts the whole thing in a nutshell :— 


“If big Dreadnoughts are not wanted, Barrow can 
easily extend its business for the construction of submarines, 
airships, aeroplanes, sea-planes, and all other classes of craft 
in this scheme. The only thing to do is to follow 
the trend of things, and be ready to meet any innovations 
which science and experience may from time to time devise. 
In this sense, the firm of Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., are already 
well to the front. They are at present enlarging their sub- 
marine department, with the view of being able to accept a 
greater number of orders, and it is known that they are 
building a very large submarine, which is expected to be a 
great advance on any sub-aqueeous vessel ever yet designed, 
both as to destructiveness, speed, and capacity to run great 





distances from its base. . Barrow, at any rate, is 
quite ready to meet the new condition of things set forth by 
Sir Percy Scott in his prospect of the changes which will be 
necessary in the immediate future.” 


Scott’s are extending; Beardmore’s are preparing ; 
Vickers are ready “to meet the new condition of things set 
forth by Sir Percy Scott.” 

There is only one thing wanting—that the nation be 
persuaded that more submarines are needed. At once 
Germany (or some other Power) will build enormous numbers 
of sea-planes to watch and destroy our submarines, when, 
hey, presto! “we” shall discover that “we” need a fleet of 
airships to combat those sea-planes. By that time, of course, 
the new airship factories at Barrow, Newcastle, and Selby 
will be ready—they are fast nearing completion. 

The eyes of the armament firms are set in the ends of 
the earth, but they are not fools. They gaze into the future, 
but they are not dreamers.—Yours, &c., 

J. T. Watton Newso1p. 

University Union, Manchester. 

June 13th, 1914. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Those who have been watching Persian affairs 
lately will not find it difficult to believe that a fresh 
coup d’état is being planned against that unfortunate 
country by the “Asiatic” partner of the so-called Triple 
Entente. After the Schuster “affair’’ in Azerbaijan, in 
1912, the Russians rested on their oars for a while. Having 
expelled the reforming foreign officials, having secretly 
assassinated or publicly hanged in Tabriz and Khoi all the 
leaders of the Nationalist Party, having occupied the 
province with 10,000 troops, having deposed the Governor- 
General appointed by the Persian Government, and set up 
a brigand chief as their nominee, the Russian Government 
was prepared to let Persia “ stew ”’ for a bit. 

Signs are not wanting that the next dose is about to be 
administered, and this new move on the part of Russia is 
announced by the Teheran correspondent of the “ Times,” 
and is also corroborated by information from private sources 
in Persia which I have recently received. After destroying 
Persian administration, Russia’s next aim is to introduce the 
Russian administrative system into Northern Persia, to 
extend it gradually over the whole country, and allow it to 
usurp those functions once performed by the Persian Govern- 
ment. 

In Tabriz, it appears that the Belgian Treasury officials 
are prevented from collecting the taxes. These are now 
gathered by the agents of the Russian Consul in the name 
of his nominee, Suja-ed-Dowleh, and are not transmitted 
to Teheran at all. Meanwhile, members of the Russian 
Agricultural Survey Staff in the Caucasus have made tours 
of inspection in Azerbaijan and the Caspian provinces, and, 
as a result, large areas of land have been plotted out and 
reserved for Russian immigrants. Hither are now flocking 
the families of Russian emigrants who have wandered from 
the steppes of European Russia into Eastern Transcaucasia 
and the Transcaspian Provinces. Having apparently failed 
successfully to colonize these Tartar lands, they have now 
been induced by promises of great gains to migrate into 
Persia, and thus provide more excuse still for exercising 
Russian Government control over the administration of these 
provinces. Parts of the Russian sphere of Persia are thus 
virtually annexed to the Caucasus, and the order of the 
Viceroy of Tiflis is obeyed, while the Shah’s writ no longer 
runs. 

There are some, no doubt, who feel that matters have 
gone too far, and that the North of Persia is irretrievably 
lost, owing to the folly of our diplomacy in 1912. But Sir 
Edward Grey showed us, in the Balkan crisis last year, that 
we were not quite unconditionally tied to the chariot wheels 
of France and Russia. In this there is hope, and as long as 
hope exists, we have no right to despair that our good faith 
and prestige in the Middle East has vanished.—Yours, &c , 

M. Puruips Price, 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

June 8th, 1914. 
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THE CASE OF MISS SYLVIA PANKHURST. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—There are many women outside the W.S.P.U. who 
are asking themselves, not how far militancy is justifiable, 
but to what extent acquiescence can be defended, in view of 
the provocative policy of the authorities as exemplified by 
their treatment of Sylvia Pankhurst, with respect to whose 
case the following facts may be left to speak for them- 
selves :— 

Sylvia Pankhurst, charged with incitement, for the 
technical offence of refusing to find sureties, has served eight 


: 


terms of imprisonment under the Cat-and-Mouse Act, each | 


time being brought to the verge of starvation. 

George Lansbury, charged with incitement on same 
occasion as Sylvia Pankhurst. Refused to find sureties ; 
released within a few days and never re-arrested, although 
he continues to make the same speeches as before. 

Sir Edward Carson, guilty of incitement, but not 
charged. Having organized armed rebellion, involving 
definite breaches of the law, Sir Edward Carson goes scot 
free.—Yours, &c., 

(Miss) Marre Lawson. 

5, Westbourne Square, London, W. 

June 16th, 1914. 


“LAURA GREY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—May I send you a short poem which “ Laura 
Grey” wrote in her cell in Holloway, on a torn scrap of 
paper, and threw down to a friend (“‘ M. R.”’) in the exercise- 
yard? I write from memory :— 


“To M. R., Marcu, 1912. 


‘ Across the prison-yard she comes, 
A mystery of blue and green! 
In the deep gladness of her eyes 
The spirit of the Spring is seen. 
And when she lifts her hands to press 
The happy radiance of her hair. 
From the grey ground the pigeons rise, 
And flutter upwards through the air, 
As though her two hands held a key, 
To set imprisoned spirits free.” 


—yYours, &c., 


CARLYLE AND GENIUS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—With reference to the article and correspondence 
in your last two issues about Carlyle’s “ definition” of genius 
as capacity for taking pains, I beg leave to be a peacemaker 
between the “ Writer of the Article’’ and “S. K. R.”’ Both 
are right—the writer in his quotations and “S. K. R.” in 
his. The misunderstanding is due to the writer overlooking 
the great significance in Carlyle of what means little in a 
loose writer, the phrase “first of all.” Carlyle was not 
defining genius. He was indicating capacity for taking pains 
as a mark by which genius in action can be recognized. 

Nearly all the “inconsistencies” in Carlyle are really 
imaginary. Critics do not realize the punctilious accuracy oi 
his use of words. Thus, I could explain many things that 
perplex Mr. Chesterton himself; but even for that great 
object it is unlikely that Tue Nation would have space 
enough to spare.—Yours, &c., 

Daviv Atec WILsoNn. 





Poetry. 


MIRAGE? 
Tue year has burnt the hillsides brown. 
The hot air goes beneath the trees 
And takes the life of flowers, 
And drinks the wild-brooks to their lees, 
That once were bright beneath the down. 








A borstall climbs upon the chalk, 
To livid East and livid West: 
E’en ere his midday hours 
The sun the whole sky has oppressed 
For all that lie on earth or walk. 


An elm shrieks out and throws a limb, 

And scarce the startled cattle move. 
And now a passing-bell 

Beats in two grave-men’s ears. 


They shove 
The dry earth back. 


I hearkened him 


Who left off first todrink. “ Ay, haard 
She wor, I hev heerd say, as this fe 
He struck the flints, to tell 
How hard she was. “ 7her’s none to miss 
This un what’s gaan to meet th’ Laard! 





“ Er’s done wi’out us foak that long— 
Paarson, ee says, twor noaat but pride, 
Sins ’er man left ’er lone.”’ 
A furlong up the harsh hillside 
I knew the grave-man’s talk was wrong. 


A man lay in the juniper. 
His eyes were not as man’s may be. 
A darkness in its bone 
His face had, while it sullenly 
Watched where it saw them bury her. 


Some bugloss banners, faint with heat, 
Some yellow bedstraws, bleached and dry, 
Were ’twixt us as I passed— 
Going up toward that livid sky 
That seemed as leaden as my feet. 


A gap between tall dogwoods twain 
Showed me the thing the borstall hedge 
Went on with me. At last 
I dropped upon a barrow’sridge . . 
When those loud heart-beats left my brain 


I knew what he alive below 
Had done to her none came to weep; 
For whom was such desire 
As shut the sun out from her sleep: 
I know not how I came to know. 


But I crept to the edge to stare 
Down the burnt grass where that still bush 
Swam in the foothills’ fire. 
I could have cried to God to crush 
The hill, because the man was there! 


I could not see him, yet could see 
None else—save her laid underground. 
My brain a burning wire 
Touched, and I heard her silence sound 
The long years of man’s cruelty. 


“ Paarson, ee says, twor noaat but pride! ”’ 
I have seen things that hide their hurt, 
Seen those that fear the dark: 
And she on whom they flung the dirt 
Had strength to bury love that died. 


But that foul thing that lit love’s tomb 
With yonder eyes, it haunted her 
E’en when she heard the lark 

Down there among the juniper, 
Maybe the man had guessed his doom— 


I saw the hot air, like a glass, 
Reflect some hidden frenzy there. 
And when I went to mark 
The place—’twas though as in a lair 
Some beast had beaten down the grass. 


Jonn HeExsron. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Great Society: A Psychological Analysis.’ By Graham 
Wallas. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Immanuel Kant: A Study and a Comparison with Goethe, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Bruno, Plato, and Descartes.”” By Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain. Translated by Lord Redesdale. 
(Lane. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

“The Oxford Survey of the British Empire.” 
Herbertson and O. J. R. Howarth. 
6 vols. 14s. net each.) 

“The Economic Organization of England: An Outline History.” 
By W. J. Ashley. (Longmans. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Life and Letters of Edward Young.”’ By Henry C. Shelley. 
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* * 


We learn that “Le Snobisme” is the subject of a 
psychological study on which M. Bergson is at present 
engaged. It has been suggested that the author of “ L’Evolu- 
tion Créatrice’? has found abundance of material in the 
fashionabie folk who so inconveniently crowded his lecture- 
room. M. Bergson, by the way, is the latest author whose 
works have been placed on the “ Index Expurgatorius.”’ 

* “~ + 

Apmrrers of that delightful volume, “A Lute of Jade,”’ 
will be pleased to hear that Mr. Cranmer-Byng is preparing 
another collection of translations into English verse from 
the Chinese poets. Its title is to be “The Feast of 
Lanterns,” and it will form a volume in “ The Wisdom of 
the East” series, published by Mr. Murray. 

# x * 

“ Seputcurat ”’ Young had once an amazing vogue in the 
world of books, but we believe there are few readers alive 
to-day who have braved the ten thousand lines of lugubrious 
sententiousness that fill the “ Night Thoughts.”’ And though 
Mr. Henry C. Shelley’s “Life and Letters of Edward 
Young,” published last week by the firm of Sir Isaac Pitman, 
will be welcomed by students as a sound and useful piece of 
work, it is unlikely to lead many people to agree with 
Jeffrey's verdict that, as a letter-writer, Young was not only 
as “devout” and “merry” as Cowper, but “ undoubtedly 
more witty.”” Mr. Shelley has the advantage over Young’s 
other biographers, from Croft to Sir Leslie Stephen, that 
he has been able to make use of the letters addressed by 
Young to Margaret, Duchess of Portland—Prior’s “noble, 
lovely, little Peggy ”—which were recently discovered among 
the Longleat manuscripts. These letters are pleasant enough 
to read, but they are so heavy in their attempts to be play- 
ful, and have so many signs of careful preparation, that any 
comparison with Cowper’s unstudied ease and lightness of 
touch is quite out of the question. 

* « * 

IN refuting the misstatements that have been made about 
Young’s character, Mr. Shelley shows a vehemence that 
reminds us of the literary controversies of the eighteenth 
century. The Rev. Sir Herbert Croft, whose monograph on 
Young was included in Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets,” is 
fair enough game, and deserves severe treatment. But it is 
difficult to believe that even Croft made absolutely false 
statements with a view to belittling the poet’s character. To 
suggest the possibility that Croft was “a perjurer”’ because 





he described Young’s will inaccurately, or that, “as an 
accessory after the fact, Isaac Disraeli deserves as much 
blame as Croft” because he did not take the pains to collate 
his adopted assertions with the facts of Young’s life, is to 
conduct a literary controversy in a manner which we had 
hoped was extinct. And George Eliot’s severity towards 
Young in her essay on “ Worldliness and Other-Worldliness,”’ 
based, as Mr. Shelley admits, on false data or malicious 
gossip, is no reason for describing her as “ the left-handed 
wife of G. H. Lewes.” 
x * x 

Mr. SHELLEY gives little attention to Young’s fame in 
France, though it was in that country that he brought death 
and moonlight into literature with most effect. There his 
“dark and brilliant imagination” was compared with 
Pascal’s, and his ‘“ Night Thoughts”? were even accused of 
spreading suicidal mania. One or two writers, however, did 
not share in the general admiration. Grimm wrote that 
Young’s poetry was “all too full of tolling bells, tombs, 
mournful chants and cries, and phantoms; the simple and 
artless expression of true sorrow would be a hundred times 
more effective.’’ Voltaire, also, who found Young to be witty, 
sarcastic, and worldly when he met him at Bubb Dodding- 
ton’s house, thought the “ Night Thoughts ’”’ a collection of 
confused and bombastic platitudes.” On the other hand, 
Robespierre kept the volume under his pillow during the days 
of the Revolution, while it and a copy of Hervey’s “ Medita- 
tions Among the Tofnbs” were the two books which Camille 
Desmoulins took with him to the Luxembourg prison, thus 
preparing “to die twice over,” as Westermann remarked. 

we % * 

Mr. SHELLEY observes that “no contribution to the 
literature of literary criticism has been so much overlooked 
as the remarkable «ssay’’ which Young published in the 
form of a letter to Richardson, entitled “Conjectures on 
Original Composition.” Oddly enough, the essay is also 
recalled to notice in the current issue of “The Journal of 
English Studies” by Professor E. J. Morley, who describes 
it as “brief, brilliantly pointed, enthusiastic, and readable. 
The treatise is a sort of literary Bill of Rights and Declara- 
tion of Independence—couched not in legal and learned, but 
in popular and comprehensible terms, in sparkling 
aphorisms, written with evident enjoyment and conviction.” 
Young’s object was to welcome innovation in literature, and 
to claim for genius freedom to express itself without refer- 
ence to what had already been sanctioned. Advance in 
literature, he said, is as neccesary as in science, and he 
poured scorn on the imitative writer who, “up to the knees 
in antiquity, is treading the sacred footsteps of great 
examples with the blind veneration of a bigot saluting the 
sacred toe.” Among his own contemporaries, Young has 
highest praise for Richardson and Addison, the former of 
whom he commends for having made “a convert to virtue 
of a species of composition once most its foe.’’ 

# * * 


” 


Mrs. Meynrlt’s essays have won the approval of George 
Meredith and other writers of distinction, and many readers 
will welcome their appearance in a collected edition from 


Messrs. Burns & Oates. It contains four essays that have 
not been published in any of her former volumes—apprecia- 
tions of Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, Steele’s “Prue,” Mrs. 
Johnson, and Madame Roland. That of Mrs. Johnson 
deserves special mention, for in it Mrs. Meynell champions 
the memory of the woman whom Johnson married. It is 
indeed remarkable, as Mrs. Meynell says, that “men who 
would trust Dr. Johnson with their orthodoxy, with their 
vocabulary, and with the most intimate vanity of their 
human wishes, refuse, with every mark of insolence, to 
trust him in regard to his wife. On that one point no 
reverence is paid to him, no deference, no respect, not so 
much as the credit due to our common sanity.” During the 
twenty years of their married life, neither time, nor trials, 
nor familiarity diminished Johnson’s admiration and attach- 
ment. Yet the whole tribe of critics and biographers have 
followed Garrick’s example, and made her the subject of a 
jest or a sneer. This is a reproach to English letters, and 
Mrs. Meynell is to be congratulated on being the first writer 
to whom it has occurred that “ if England loves her great 
Englishman’s memory, she owes not only courtesy but 


gratitude to the only woman who loved him while there was 
yet time.” 
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MAGIC AND RELIGION. 


“Ritual and Belief.” 
(Williams & Norgate. 


By EDWIN SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


ConTROVERSY, said the late Andrew Lang, is a form of co- 
operation, and for this friendly and light-giving friction of 
wits the young science of anthropology affords endless 
scope. To us it seems that something like certainty, won 
by laborious toil and the widest induction, has been reached 
by a little group of scholars, Tylor and Dr. Frazer foremost 
among them, regarding the main facts in the evolution of 
primitive culture. The data, when one sees them set forth 
even in a single collection like “The Golden Bough,” seem 
bewilderingly vast. The general impression of a substantial 
identity in savage habits of thought is quite irresistible, 
and invites to generalization. We seem to find the clues for 
a bold and illuminating interpretation in Dr. Frazer’s con- 
structive work. But precisely when a science is at this ex- 
citing stage of crystallization, with something like the out- 
lines of certainty and agreement in sight, the value of a 
critical and negative habit of mind begins. In every region 
of anthropology it is still possible to doubt of something ; 
it may even be necessary to doubt of everything. The data, 
when one begins to reflect upon them, are all in some degree 
fallible. Mr. Hartland opens this interesting and valuable 
volume of essays with a chapter of warnings about the 
difficulty of “thinking black.” Savages are almost 
always reticent about their beliefs partly because many of 
them are secret mysteries, partly because the white man is 
rarely sympathetic, and, most of all, because their beliefs are 
not conscious dogmas but vague and unanalyzed assump- 
tions. Nor should we be much nearer our goal, even if the 
Savage were communicative, for we must think away, before 
we can translate his commonest terms, the whole system of 
civilized logic and metaphysics. To report accurately any 
belief or custom or ritual, without somewhere interpolating 
in it our notions of cause or spirit, and without coloring it 
with our own religious or social emotions, is a feat of which 
only a trained and gifted mind is capable. No evidence can 
be accepted without scrutiny, and it is probable that much 
evidence based on conscientious but unscientific reporting 
has got embedded undeservedly in the common stock of the 
classical material of anthropology. 

Mr. Hartland’s book is a stimulating medley of critical 
and constructive work. Its most ambitious contribution is 
a review of a problem which has come of late years to be 
central and may turn out to be decisive for the whole 
theoretic structure of anthropology. What is the distinction 
between magic and religion? We think that Mr. Hartland 
is right, and on this point usefully supplements Dr. Frazer, 
when he insists that there is originally no distinction what- 
ever. The same procedure and the same assumptions are 
employed indifferently at an early phase, and the same ends 
are served by rites which we may think ourselves able to 
classify as magical or religious. But the savage is aware of 
no distinction, and the identity of method and belief persists 
long after the distinction has emerged. Even Hebrew ortho- 
doxy must have had some quite arbitrary criterion, for while 
it denounced sorcerers, divination by Urim and Thummim 
was one of several practices consecrated at the Temple which 
were clearly magical. None of the suggested distinctions is 
quite satisfactory, but all of them seem to convey at least a 
partial truth. Religion as has been said is “a social 
secretion,” and its rites even when they are “ magical” serve 
an assumed social end. Magic, when it has become a rival 
practice, tends to be individualistic and even anti-social. 
But the distinction is not absolute. Each method may be 
worked to serve the same ends. Quite the most interesting 
suggestion is Dr. Frazer’s, who boldly asserts that magic is 
a false science based on the assumption that in nature one 
event follows another necessarily and invariably without the 
intervention of any spiritual or personal agency. Religion 
on the other hand recognizes powers and causes beyond 
man’s control, which cannot by his art be bent to his will, 


but must be propitiated and importuned with humility and 
submission. 
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There are undoubtedly difficulties about this definition 
of Dr. Frazer’s, though we are inclined to think that they 
turn mainly on questions of wording In the first place so 
much of the more developed sort of magic seems at a first 
glance to involve the direct employment of some spiritual 
or personal agency. The magician enslaves some familiar 
spirit, or binds the powers of air or hell to do his bidding ; 
he may even by conjuring with the letters of the name of 
God, make Jehovah himself his instrument. But all of this 
is done independently of the will of the spirit, or even 
against his will. So far Dr. Frazer’s definition is really not 
invalidated. You perform certain acts, observing all the 
rules of the art, and an invariable result follows—the 
spirit, that is to say, is bound to your service. In religion, 
on the other hand, he helps you only because he so chooses, 
moved by your flattery or gifts or threats. But is the 
observance of an invariable sequence the real basis of magic? 
In a vast range of magical practice, and above all in early 
magic, it would seem to be so. There is no suggestion what- 
ever when you stick pins into a wax image of your foe, or 
play tricks with a lock of his hair, that you are invoking or 
constraining any power or spiritual agency to harm him. 
You do z, and y follows, and it follows by the magical law of 
imitation. Dr. Frazer has worked out countless instances, 
and reduced magic with much success to two primitive 
canons or principles, similarity and contiguity. But, he 
forgets, answers Mr. Hartland, the personal agency of the 
magician. Everything in the savage reading of the world 
happens, he tells us, because men and things, and especially 
powerful men and things, have their ~ “ influence,” 
“ atmosphere,”’ or “ potentiality.’’ In other words, man in- 
terprets nature in terms of personality. The magician has 
a powerful “orenda”’ (a Red Indian term) or “mana” (a 
Melanesian term) by which he constrains or overcomes other 
things and forces them to do his bidding. 


As for the various rites he employs, their signi- 
ficance, if we understand Mr. Hartland, is mainly 
emotional. You stick pins into your enemy’s effigy, 


not so much because you believe that if you do 
z, y will follow by an inevitable sequence, but because 
you hate him and can relieve your feelings by this method. 
It is really the personal power of the magician which slays 
yourenemy. This is indeed a very pretty problem, and while 
one is grateful to Mr. Hartland for stating it, we do not 
feel that he has solved it. Is a powerful magician really 
one who has a terrific influence or atmosphere? Is he not 
rather one who knows all the rules of the art? And if some 
notion of power, or of the “virtue” that “goes out” of a 
miracle-worker (to use the Biblical term) is recognized, does 
it follow that Dr. Frazer is wrong in insisting on the pseudo- 
scientific element of an invariable sequence? Psycho- 
logically the feeling of effort is probably prior in the 
development of a notion of causality, to any observance of 
sequence. Motion and change is interpreted in terms of our 
own bodily experience. We put forth energy, and behold 
something is moved. Hence the undoubted tendency of the 
savage to interpret all happenings and effects in terms of 
the virtue, power, or influence of some thing or person. So 
far Mr. Hartland must be right. But is not the essence of 
the magician’s skill some art or knowledge which goes beyond 
this simple standpoint? He is the wizard, the wise man, 
who knows how things behave. He has the key to sequences 
which elude the vulgar. The real answer to his theory is 
that magical rites do not always require the interposition of 
a magician. Any rustic girl can say spells to bring back a 
lover, and if she needs a witch to help her, it is only because 
she does not know the spells. The wizard’s apprentice if he 
steals the secret formula will be just as powerful as the 
sorcerer himself. It is, in short, the spells that constrain, 
and not the personal agency of the wizard. If the savage 
were to reason about causality, he would doubtless answer 
as Mr. Hartland answers for him, in terms of personality. 
But since he does not reason explicitly. we see no difficulty 
in allowing that he acts, when it comes to magic, on some 
canon which would, if it were stated, amount to a belief in 
a necessary sequence independent of personal agency. The 
interest of Dr. Frazer’s generalization for the history of cul- 
ture lies in this, that it explains the latent hostility of magic 
and religion, though both have a common origin, and also 
the fact that science has grown out of magic. 

While we doubt whether Mr. Hartland’s book has done 
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much to modify Dr. Frazer’s theories, or to justify an 
emotional in preference to an intellectual interpretation of 
magic, there is much else in his book which has a fascinat- 
ing interest. The chapter on “the boldness of the Celts ” 
serves to collect instances which prove that early man every- 
where believed in his power to frighten or coerce nature 
powers and gods by violence or bluff. “The haunted 
widow ” is a study of the social consequences which followed 
from the very general belief that ghosts have sexual com- 
merce with the living. It is a rather nasty world which an- 
thropology is exploring One feels about it as one feels 
about the degraded speculations of modern. spiritualists. 
But it is infinitely curious, and it reveals, as in these two 
chapters, a romance more daring than the wildest fiction. 





THE REINHARDT THEATRE. 


‘The Theatre of Max Reinhardt.” By HunrLy Carrer. 
(Frank Palmer. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“How many critics are there in England,’ Mr. Huntly 
Carter asks, in his preface, ‘“ who have surveyed the entire 
ground which Max Reinhardt has covered, have followed his 
daily experiments, have seen the definite plan at which he 
is quietly working in his own sphere of study? As far as I 
know, not more than two or three.” Two or three seems a 
liberal conjecture; but, as we naturally assume that Mr. 
Huntly Carter himself is one of them, we look forward with 
interest—seeing a large and solid book before us—to a full 
account of Reinhardt’s development, an intimate study of 
his methods, and a well-weighed critical estimate of his 
successes and failures, and of the value of his influence. 
Alas! we find none of these things, for the very simple reason 
that Mr. Carter knows no more about Max Reinhardt than 
anyone may know who has visited the Deutsches Theater 
two or three times, and seen the three or four Reinhardt pro- 
ductions that have been given in London. He has talked, 
but to no great purpose, with some of Reinhardt’s 
lieutenants; he has had access. to the official “ Blatter des 
Deutschen Theaters’’; he seems to have been more or less 
behind the scenes at the production of “ The Miracle” at 
Olympia; but there is nothing to show that he has, in his 
own phrase, followed the producer’s “daily experiments,”’ 
exchanged ideas with him, or, in short, attained any know- 
ledge of his subject not accessible to the most perfunctory 
theatrical journalist. All the substantial information about 
Reinhardt which the book contains would easily go into five- 
and-twenty pages, and all the relevant criticism into as 
many more. 

What, then, fills out Mr. Carter’s 300 pages? Why, 
a torrent of rambling talk about the theatre in 
general, and especially about new methods of production, 
lighting, &c., in which he sees a perhaps dispro- 
portionate significance. If there were any study, arrange- 
ment, or ordered exposition in the book, it might have some 
value under the title of “A Decade of Stage-Decoration, 
with occasional reference to Max Reinhardt.” But Mr. 
Carter’s method is to pour out eager floods of talk without 
stopping to think, and still less to arrange his thoughts ; 
wherefore, there is no real information, and very little 
suggestion, to be gained from his outpourings. He gives 
his pen a rest now and then, while he plies his scissors and 
paste; and of this we are far from complaining, for his 
extracts are sometimes interesting. For instance, ten or 
twelve pages are devoted to a really valuable account of the 
Japanese theatre by Professor Conder of Tokio. But Mr. 
Carter’s slap-dash method compels us to take even his paste- 
and-scissor work with caution; for he apparently does not 
know the meaning of the word accuracy. For example, he 
does not hesitate to transfer the “flowery path” from the 
Japanese to the Chinese theatre; and, discussing the 
Elizabethan stage, he writes :— 


“ Another fact is that the Shakespearean stage was not 
a fixed affair. The Globe, for instance, was a new invention 
containing innovations of which Shakespeare availed him- 
self, just as the Elizabethan age was a new age of drugging. 
Tea arrived with the Dutch East India Company, tobacco 
with Raleigh, and the intimate drama with Shakespeare.” 





This is an extremely characteristic passage, in its mixture 
of demonstrable error with baseless assertion. In the first 
place, tea was as unknown as chloroform to the Elizabethan 
Age. In the second place, the Globe was so far from 
being a new invention that it was simply the old Theater 
removed from Shoreditch and rebuilt on the Bankside. It 
may have contained “ innovations,” but we have no evidence 
on the point; and equally imaginary, of course, is Shake- 
speare’s having availed himself of them. If “the intimate 
drama” came with Shakespeare (a point on which assertion 
and denial are alike futile), it certainly did not come at the 
Globe, which was anything but an intimate theatre. Even 
the general statement that the Shakespearean theatre was 
not “a fixed affair”? cannot be shown to be true in any sense 
that matters. The world contains no such thing as “a fixed 
affair.’ Some sort of development is always going on. But 
all the evidence points to a tolerably stable type of stage- 
arrangements throughout Shakespeare’s career, and down to 
the closing of the theatres. 

Mr. Carter’s genius for discursiveness, though every- 
where apparent, is perhaps best exemplified in the chapter 
on “His (Reinhardt’s) Materials.” This consists of dis- 
quisitions upon “The Greek Stage,” “The Chinese and 
Japanese Stages,” “The Miracle and Morality Stages,”’ 
“The Early Italian Stage,” “The Shakespearean Stage,”’ 
“The Molitrean Stage,” “ Goethe’s Stage,’’ “‘ The Wagnerian 
Stage,” “The Moscow and Wyspianski Stages,” “ Ibsen and 
Contemporary Stages.” It may be true that Reinhardt has 
used motives suggested by these various stages; but that 
does not appear from Mr. Carter’s disquisitions. As a rule, 
he talks along at his ease, and very rarely bethinks himself 
that he had better drag in something about Reinhardt. Then 
comes a chapter on “ His Productions,” in which “ Produc- 
tions in Germany ” are dismissed in six pages, while seventy 
pages are devoted to “ Productions in England,” the plot of 
“Sumurun,” of “The Miracle,” of “ Turandot,” and even of 
the “ (idipus Rex,’’ being narrated at length. The chapter 
ends with a full account of a revival of ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,” but it is Mr. Martin Harvey’s, not Reinhardt’s. 
Of Reinhardt’s very interesting production of this play not 
a word is said. 

Although it has all the characteristics of a piece of mere 
bookmaking, it would probably be unjust to apply that term 
to Mr. Carter’s work. He seems to be animated by a genuine 
interest in the art of the theatre, and a sincere faith in its 
high possibilities. It is a pity that these qualities should 
be wasted. If Mr. Carter will give some honest study and 
thought to his subject, instead of being blown about by every 
wind of doctrine, and taking for gospel every wild generaliza- 
tion that flits through his brain (like that about Shakespeare 
and “the intimate drama’’), he may yet make some solid 
contribution to the development of the art he loves. 





THE PROTEAN BACON. 


‘Edmund Spenser and the Impersonations of Francis 
Bacon.” By Epwarp George Harman, C.B. (Constable. 
16s. net.) 


It is extraordinary how complete and easy is the victory of 
the artist over the expert and scholar on the field of litera- 
ture. And if Mr. Harman—by far the ablest—yes, and in 
spite of his preposterous claims, the most reasonable of the 
Baconians, has not won for his dispossessed allies an inch of 
territory, he has at least italicized this incontrovertible truth 
—that researches into literary identities, origins, or author- 
ships, are entirely sterile, unless accompanied by the critical 
taste and judgment of the artist. Let us glance at his 
method and see how, out of all his illogical perversity, he 
has established this one concrete and permanent impression. 
He is, in the first place, as remote from the cat’s-cradle 
ingenuities of Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence as he is from 
the mental condition of the American efhusiast, who, two 
or three years ago, was industriously dabbling in the mud 
of the Wye to discover the ultimate proofs of the Baconian 
authorship of Shakespeare. As a scholar, Sir Edwin was 
deficient in two important aspects. He was not only a prey 
to that unfortunate visitation of a flitch of bacon firmly 
embracing the point of a quivering spear, a kind of Banquo 
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to him all his life, but he knew practically nothing at all 
about the Elizabethan period. As was borne out by the 
facts, it was the easiest thing in the world to dupe him and 
to lure him on to the cloud-capped pinnacles of sheer 
ignorance. Mr. Harman is a very different kind of Quixote. 
His monumental study displays a most exhaustive and 
intimate knowledge of Elizabethan literary history, and of 
correlating the most obscure and elusive biographical details. 
Nor is an agility of mind which draws its sustenance from 
an encyclopedic survey of contemporary life at all vitiated 
by a too voluble and feverish zeal for clearing Bacon of the 
abominable plagiarisms by which Shakespeare, Spenser, and 
others obscured the catholicity of his fame. 

Mr. Harman, on the contrary, is never so burdened 
with his revelations as to lose his head. When 
he proves to us with patient and microscopic examina- 
tion that Bacon wrote the works of Spenser (before 
he was twenty); the works of Shakespeare; the 
whole range of Elizabethan criticism, including Meres’s 
“Palladis Tamia,” Daniel’s “A Defence of Ryme,” Putten- 
ham’s “ Art of Poesie,”” Webbe’s “ Discourse of Poesie,”’ and 
Sidney’s “ Apologie for Poesie” ; a large slice of the works 
of Nashe, Green and Gabriel Harvey (including the famous 
Nashe-Harvey controversy, which he engineered with a rare 
sense of dramatic verisimilitude); Lyly’s “ Euphues” ; Sir 
Humfrey Gilbert’s “ Discourses”; “ Leicester’s Common- 
wealth ’’ and “ Leicester’s Ghost’’; Bryskett’s “ Discourse 
of Civill Life’’; the works of Essex; Sidney’s “ Arcadia”’ 
and Sonnet-Sequence of “ Astrophel and Stella” (in which he 
kindly cleared Sidney’s name of the imputation of philan- 
dering with Penelope Rich, as a reward for the loan of it, 
and, at the same time, unveiled the secret of his more 
reputable passion for his own wife); the poems of Sir Walter 
Raleigh (who was far too much the man of action to tinker 
with verse), and half of the works of Gascoigne—he proves it 
with the dispassionate confidence of the philosopher, rather 
than with the distempered polemics of the Crusader. And, 
mark you! he is too clever to annihilate this procession of 
Baconian impersonators. He does not, like Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, parody Samson and destroy the 
pirates of Bacon’s fame with the jawbone of a pig. No; he 
admits all of their personalities, except the transmission of 
them to paper. His explanation is this: Bacon, being a 
great official, had much intercourse and influence with the 
pseudo-men-of-letters, whose names he temporarily borrowed. 
In return for favors received—bribes, wire-pulling, log- 
rolling, and what not, they gracefully permitted him to 
transfer his identity to them. Here, indeed, is our super- 
man of supermen! Think of him! Not only a Rothschild 
of possessions; not only an artist of superabundant and 
infinitely variable imagination; not only a politician of 
Protean resource, plausibility, and persuasiveness, but a 
man of such fourth-dimensional modesty that he succeeded, 
not only in concealing his identity at tremendous personal 
inconvenience, but at positively personal loss. 

Consider, for a moment, his relations with Sir 
Walter Raleigh. According to Mr. Harman, he used 
Raleigh’s name as a means to voicing his discon- 
tents with the Queen. Raleigh himself, being a 
plain man, addressed his complaints and laudations to 
her without subterfuge. It was, surely, the most delicate, 
the most triumphant of compliments to her sagacity, to pre- 
suppose that, from Raleigh’s exhortations, she would divine 
her trusty Bacon to be in sore need of a little patronage. 
Mr. Harman adopts a more reticent attitude to Shakespeare. 
In short, he simply assumes that Bacon wrote him. This 
discretion has manifold advantages. When, for instance, 
he is drawing a parallel between Spenser’s Platonism and 
Bacon’s theories as to the duality of the soul, he has only 
to illustrate the same speculations in the examination of the 
“Tempest’’ as an allegory to show that as Spenser was 
Shakespeare and Bacon was Spenser, therefore Bacon was 
Shakespeare. There we have the very structure of Mr. 
Harman’s argument. With an ingratiating reference to our 
powers of discernment, he asks us to assume certain premisses, 
and then proceeds—still on the note of seduction—to draw 
certain conclusions from an inquiry into internal evidences, 
with considerable acumen and an almost convincing dis- 
charge of his apparatus criticus. The duplicity of 
Mr. Harman in tickling us into complaisance with 





his point of view is, indeed, almost as paralyzing as 
the duplicity of Bacon, which must have invented such a 
multitude of shifts to counteract such a mountain of debts 
for his pretences, that we marvel he was not a declared 
bankrupt thirty years before he was one in actuality. 

If it had not been for his complete lack of the critical 
faculty, Mr. Harman’s magnificent idealization of Bacon 
would not have been so vulnerable. As it is, the deficiency 
betrays him into the most barefaced excesses. And once he 
becomes subjectively impressionable, he is lost. He is con- 
stantly asserting, for instance, that such-and-such a poem 
is pessimistic, or fantastic, or an exercise, or autobio- 
graphical, in order to establish its correspondence with 
Bacon’s prevailing mood or fortunes, when the poem, as a 
work of art, is emphatically something else. An example of 
this is his contention that Spenser’s “ Epithalamium”’ is 
Bacon’s allegorical panegyric of the Queen. To carry his 
point, he calls the poem, as a bridal song, “ artificial” and 
“unpleasant.’’ Well, of course, that is exactly what it is 
not. Of Spenser’s minor poems, it is by far the most natural, 
beautiful, and spontaneous, and, indeed, of the most obvious 
implication. The worst of it is that he will not let be. Not 
only does he destroy the «esthetic pleasure of Spenser and 
Shakespeare by driving them into the barren wilderness of 
abstract or representative allegory, but he shepherds the 
universally fashionable modes of expression and habits of 
thought current among the Elizabethans into the Baconian 
camp. This is the sort of thing: In one of Spenser’s poems 
he calls attention to the repetition of the word “angel.” As 
one of the proofs of the Baconian authorship, he adduces 
Bacon’s obsession with the word. The euphuism “ golden 
wyres” (as a description of the Queen’s hair) is another of 
his quotations on the same analogy. And these parallelisms 
he marshals again and again. Of course, there is only one 
answer. The Elizabethans had a kind of specialized com- 
monalty of thought and phrase, which is a heritage to them 
all, It is not only Bacon and Spenser who use the word 
“angel.”” They all use it over and over again. When, 
however, even Mr. Harman finds a certain antagonism 
between the utterance of Bacon and that of Spenser, what 
has he to say? That, for one reason or another, Bacon was 
deliberately varying his style. Let the curtain fall! We 
retire irremediably routed. 





MR. PUTNAM’S YOUTH. 


“Memories of My Youth: 1844-1865.” By Grorce HAvEN 
PUTNAM. (Putnam. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Putnam is not an old man as we now reckon age. He 
has only reached his seventieth year. And yet this opening 
volume of his reminiscences seems to carry the reader back 
to very distant times. This is, no doubt, partly due to 
the fulness of the early chapters, dealing with his childhood 
in London and New York, where personal recollection is 
filled out by subsequent information. His father was the 
first American publisher to invade England, and during his 
seven years’ sojourn in London (where George Haven was 
born in 1844), he was brought into relations with many 
interesting men—writers, statesmen, and foreign visitors— 
of whom his son preserves some record. But the really 
valuable part of the book begins with the account of New 
York in the ’fifties. For here we have from a precocious 
boy, with a retentive memory, bright glimpses of many of 
the distinguished literary men and women of the day, most 
of whom wrote for ‘‘ Putnam’s Monthly,’’ and were on easy 
terms of personal friendship with the family. Bryant, 
Beecher, Wendell Phillips, Curtis, Hale, were sometimes 
guests at the house in Yonkers, where for some years the 
Putnams lived, and the boy was in the way of meeting or 
of hearing many distinguished men. 


“‘ During the same year, 1852, my father introduced me 
to a tall, good-looking man, in the dress of a naval officer. 
‘Haven,’ said he, ‘you want to remember this gentleman. 
He tells us that he has discovered a new people of whom, 
in the course of the next half-century, we shall hear a 
good deal.’ The tall officer was Commodore Perry, who 
had been received by the Tycoon of Japan, and who had 
secured for the commerce of the United States privileges 
that had thus far been accorded to the representatives of 
no other nation.” 
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About the same time Putnam pére took up the beginning of 
the long struggle to bring about international copyright, in 
which his son was destined to perform such doughty service. 

There are glimpses also of some of the big political 
figures who were to make history in the ’sixties, including 
a vigorous portrait of Lincoln as he first showed himself, an 
unknown, wild man from the West, to the New York audience 
at the Cooper Union. Soon after that, young Putnam has 
his Wanderjahr in Europe, and renders faithful account of 
his days in Paris, Berlin, Prague, and other famous cities, 
before settling down to a University course at Géttingen, 
whence he was recalled in 1862, a lad of eighteen, to take 
his part in the terrible struggle upon which his country had 
embarked. 

The rest of the volume consists of reminiscences of the 
war, where Haven had his fill of fighting and of marching 
in Virginia, ending with a long spell of hardships as a 
prisoner near Richmond. Even to English readers, whose 
slight acquaintance with the complicated details of the Civil 
War might seem to make such records dull reading, there is 
a certain intensity of interest attaching to this fratricidal 
strife. It seems far more distinct and romantic than any 
similar record of the almost contemporary Crimean War. 
To Americans themselves these stories of old soldiers are 
perennial sources of excitement. Probably the fascination 
and the romance belong to an antiquity not so much of 
years as of the crowded changes which appear to place the 
Civil War right back in the Middle Ages. For this is its real 
place in the history of a nation which dates its birth in the 
beginning of the last quarter of the eighteenth century. So 
much has happened in America since 1865 that the realism 
of personal memory appears to blend with the romance of 
far-off times to yield the sentimental haze surrounding the 
figures and events of Mr. Putnam’s martial days. We shall 
look forward with pleasure to the next instalment of these 
reminiscences. 





THE GERMAN LYRIC. 


“The German Lyric.” By JouHn LEzs, M.A., D.Litt. (Dent. 
4s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Lezs’s study of the German lyric is to be recommended 
to readers who seek a full and succinct history of a form of 
literature in which, as he rightly says, “the German genius 
has achieved more success than in any other sphere of 
artistic activity.” It is complete anj accurate—of the greater 
lyric poets we only miss an adequate account of the Austrian 
Grillparzer—and if it does not always present us with views 
which would be likely to occur to the unsophisticated 
Englishman left to browse at his own sweet will in an 
anthology of German poetry, it at least gives us, on the 
whole, the orthodox views at present prevailing in Germany. 
Heine, for instance, is not accorded that pre-eminence 
among modern lyricists we are accustomed to give him in 
England. The book, however, like so many scholarly 
treatises on foreign literature that come to us nowadays 
from America, falls a little between two stools. It hardly 
presents a fresh or advanced enough point of view to com- 
mend it to special students of the subject, while it is too 
academically ‘“handbookish” in plan and execution to 
attract the general reader. The latter, too, will miss some 
kind of translation, if not of the modern German in the 
text, yet surely of the Middle High German. 

We are inclined to think Dr. Lees would have done 
better, both by himself and the general reading public, had 
he elected to give us, instead of a history of the lyric, a 
volume of detailed studies on, say, half-a-dozen typical 
German lyric poets. His excellent handling of Goethe and 
Mérike shows that he might well have been able to do this. 
As it is, he has written many dull pages in order to achieve 
completeness. What he has to say, for instance, on the 
medieval lyric is merely the commonplace of German literary 
histories ; he does not touch on the engrossing question of 
the origins of the German Minnesang; and for the naive 
popular poetry, from the thirteenth down to the fifteenth 
centuries, he has evidently not much ear. Indeed, it is not 
until Goethe is reached that he begins to get into vital 
touch with his subject ; from this point on the book is more 
interesting reading; and the mid-nineteenth-entury poets 





are dealt with with real sympathy and understanding. On 
deeper questions regarding the essential nature of German 
poetry, Dr. Lees confines what he has to say to some pages 
of polemic with a German promulgator of heresies, a certain 
Witkop, all of which may be appreciated by the German 
specialist, but can mean little to the public who might be 
expected to benefit most from the book. We have turned 
with interest to what Dr. Lees has to say on “the lyric of 
to-day,” and are glad to see that he appreciates the genius 
of that most original of modern singers, Richard Dehmel ; 
but here, again, he might have given us a little more light 
on what these young German poets of our time are aiming 
at, or their artistic ideals. 

The book ends on an optimistic note: ‘“ When the 
history of the lyric poetry of this age comes to be written 
twenty, thirty, or forty years hence, it may well be that the 
youngest lyricists, like George, Rilke, and Hofmannsthal, 
stand rather at the beginning of a new epoch than at the end 
of an old one.’”’ Perhaps Dr. Lees is right; but we are 
inclined to think that there was more room for so optimistic 
an outlook when the poets, who are now past their prime, 
were young, than there is at present. On page 126 we read : 
“In the first twenty years of the nineteenth century no book 
of really international importance was produced (in 
Germany).’’ Has Dr. Lees forgotten that a certain poem 
called “ Faust’ was published in 1808? 





AN IRISH NOVEL, AND OTHERS. 


“Waiting.” By GeraLD O’DoNOVAN. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

‘*Maria.” By Baroness voN HUTTEN. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

“Three Against the World.” By Suiza KAyE-SmitH. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 


Mr. Geratp O’Donovan’s second novel, “ Waiting,” is so 
strongly written, and his indictment of priestly tyranny 
in a typical Irish country parish so sincere, that one wonders 
why the detailed narrative of Maurice Blake’s bitter experi- 
ence in his birthplace, Bourneen, should leave one hesi- 
tating. Certainly, one is impressed by the lifelikeness of the 
picture, by the intimacy of the character-drawing, by the 
reality of all the countless little touches with which the 
domination of the Roman Catholic Church over the people 
is cleverly rendered. Life goes simply and easily in 
Bourneen, the people are fairly prosperous, and “if only 
Father Malone had the ruling of the parish, I wouldn’t 
exchange out of it for heaven itself,” is the popular senti- 
ment voiced by Old Driscoll, the ex-schoolmaster, whose 
post at the “ Mixed National School” has just been taken 
by the young hero, Maurice Blake. But it is not the mild 
curate, Father Malone, nor the jovial, broad-minded Father 
Delahunty that “sees the Church in himself, while every- 
thing that added to his authority added to hers,” it is Father 
James Mahon, aggressive, intolerant, harsh, and bigoted, 
who exacts subservience from the people, and breaks any 
man who crosses his will. The character of this self-satisfied, 
despotic parish priest is a fine piece of portrait-painting, 
and whether “the big man” is after the dues of the Church, 
or getting a clutch of eggs or a day’s ploughing out of 
Hinnissey, or a subscription of fifty pounds towards a new 
steeple out of Mike Blake, nobody is allowed to forget, in 
the small boy’s words, that Father James is “the same as 
the Pope himself in Bourneen.” 

It is, therefore, a bad day for the independent 
and idealistic Maurice when his parents bespeak, 
with a substantial sum, Father Mahon’s favor, and 
he is appointed to the vacant schoolmastership at 
Bourneen. For the Father “means to be master in his 
own house,’’ and tolerates no meddling in the affairs of the 
parish, distrusts co-operative societies, even “teaching the 
Irish’’ and harmless “ dances,” and holds it “ rank atheism 
to bring a Protestant woman to teach anything in a Catholic 
parish like this.”” Maurice’s activities and interests are 
supposed to be typical of the new movement of “ education 
for young Ireland’’; but when he not only declines to 


marry Miss Devoy, Father James’s choice, but asks for a 
dispensation to marry the Protestant, girl, Alice Barton, the 
autocratic priest dismisses him from the school, and “the 
whole country is afraid to open their lips about it.”” There 
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is much cleverness shown in the subsequent narrative of the 
wronged man’s failure to get any redress from the Bishop, 
Dr. Hannigan, who counsels him to “ make this sacrifice on 
the altar of your faith,’’ also refuses him a dispensation, 
and so drives him to Dublin, where he is again refused at 
the Vicariate and by Father Cafferley. But even before this 
point in the story is reached we have begun to grow 
suspicious of Mr. O’Donovan’s “ test case.”’ The fact is, that 
while evidence might be cited in support of nearly all 
the details of Maurice’s sad experiences, the author 
has loaded the dice so that they can only fall against 
the Catholics. 

The secret weakness, artistically, of the novel is that 
Maurice is a figure of perfection, “without sin, without 
guile,” as the Irish poem has it, and that the author has 
carefully stopped all the earths, so that this prey of Catholic 
intolerance may be hunted down. In life there is always 
the turn of accident or the twist of circumstance to mitigate 
the logic of character, but Maurice is credited with an un- 
erring knack of saying and doing, at the critical moment, 
the thing that is most fatal. Maurice’s total lack of subtlety, 
his special blend of idealism and pure patriotism are queer 
in an Irishman of his rearing, and Mr. O’Donovan has 
curiously failed to see that a hero made of silken virtue is 
out of keeping with the homespun characters of Bourneen. 
The editor of “The Star of Liberty,” Louis Breslin, who 
fulminates in private against “the priests and politicians 
and gombeen men,” and applauds all they do in his eloquent 
leaders, also seems a figure specially manufactured for the 
author’s purpose. Breslin is supposed to be the bridge by 
which Maurice, three years after losing his school, comes 
back to the district as the “accepted”’ candidate for the 
Liscannon Division. He has married Alice Barton in a 
Dublin registrar’s office, and has thriven mightily as a 
journalist, and he reappears so that Mr. O'Donovan may 
expose all the bag of dirty tricks by which Father Mahon 
and his obedient tools undermine his position, slander his 
character, and secure his defeat at the hands of the drunken 
Timmins, the rival candidate put up by the priests. It is 
a powerfully drawn indictment of persecution and intrigue, 
and very dramatic is the scene in the church, where the 
rubicund, tub-thumping Fathet Prior, of the Seraphites, 
denounces the “rotten” Catholic, “a traitor to his religion 
and to his Church,” who has defied the Ne Temere decree, 
and “is no more married in the sight of God than the cats 
prowling round the streets at night.’”” Some people may 
declare this scene is exaggerated, but it all goes to strengthen 
Tom Blake’s cry for Home Rule, and to drive home the 
moral of the title, “ Waiting.’’ “If once we could get Home 
Rule, everything ’d be right. The schools ’d be taken out 
of the hands of the Father Malones,”’ says Tom ; while Alice 
adds: “ We'll wait for the sun to rise. Truth and freedom 
must come of faith and love. We'll stay here working, 
enduring, waiting.” 


We are getting a little tired of “ Ruritania,”’ and such- 
like idyllic principalities, dotted here and there on the map 
of Europe at the will of our enterprising novelists. This 
time it is Sarmania, somewhere or other in the Balkans, 
that hinders the legal union of the accomplished and 
exquisite heroine, Maria Drello, with the prince of her 
dreams, the fascinating, debonair Fritz. Fritz reveals his 
royal origin to the gasping reader by betraying in Chapter I. 
that he has never before been on a ’bus in his life, and 
forthwith borrows twopence from that dull, short, stout 
young man, Laertes Drello. And here we must protest against 
our lady novelists’ practice of making the brothers of 
heroines foils to their adorable sisters. Maria is, of course, 
“a Beauty. Her silky, coal-black hair . . . her perfect- 
shaped head . . . her smooth eyelids . . . her 
crescent-shaped eyebrows her indented, beautifully 
curved mouth her chin, softened by a dimple 

her feet . . .’’ No wonder Prince Fritz gazed at 
all these charms with such intentness in the Abbey that 
Maria “blushed divinely all over her face, flushing till her 
eyes looked wet.” Naturally, introductions followed at the 
Abbey door. But we will cut two hundred pages .. . and 
come to Maria’s third adorer, Vincenzo Ferrari. He is 
“dangerously attractive,’ bold, bad, and big-eyed, dark- 





faced, a painter of genius and this cosmopolitan 
person is absolutely “ ferocious ” against adorer number two, 
Sir Hubert Ballington, who has a well-bred reddish face, and 
steadfast grey eyes, and a habit of saying, quietly, through- 
out the story, “You had far better marry me, Maria.”’ 
Then there is the mysterious Russian dwarf, Tomsk, Maria’s 
“best and dearest friend,” who takes her to Ipniz on the 
occasion of Prince Fritz’s wedding, Tomsk, who weeps like 
a child in his passionate devotion when he saves Maria 
from herself, and from Ferrari, and from King Fritz on 
divers occasions. It is not necessary to pursue further the 
analysis of Baroness von Hutten’s romantic imaginings. 
She has succumbed to a temptation that is apt to 
prove too much for authoresses whose day-dreaming is 
odoriferous with the intoxicating perfume of royal orange 
blossoms. 


“Three Against the World ”’ is as original in quality as 
Miss Kaye-Smith’s other novels; but one surmises that in 
this last description of farming life on the Sussex and Kent 
border she has worked out her claim and come to the 
tailings. The three who are up against the world are Janet 
Furlonger and her brothers, Leonard and Nigel, of Sparrow 
Hall, who have only the house and ten acres of dairy land 
left them to live on, after the over-confident Nigel’s smash 
and imprisonment. Nigel has just done three years in 
Parkhurst for his share in a swindling rubber company, and 
he comes home, to find that the estate has been sold to old 
Parson Lowe, with whose son, Quentin, Janet has a clan- 
destine love affair. There is real psychological power shown 
in the analysis of Nigel’s chaotic moods, in which reckless- 
ness, and defiance, and indifference to everybody’s opinion 
mingle, and quite convincing is the description of the family 
affection between the two brothers and their sister; but it 
is in the reality of the Furlongers’ relations with their 
neighbors that the novel fails. We can scarcely believe that 
Quentin Lowe, the half-baked minor poet, could have 
enthralled the calm, strong-hearted Janet. He seems a figure 
stuck into the picture for default of a better, and we are not 
convinced, either, of the reality of Nigel’s exalted passion 
for the glorious, romantic schoolgirl, Tony Strife. Tony 
herself, budding into womanhood, shy and eager and crude, 
is capitally drawn; but as the story progresses it grows 
apparent that the author’s method is too romantic to create 
an atmosphere of real life. And this impression deepens when 
we read the chapter where Nigel, fiddling in the empty 
village street of Dormans Land, is hailed by the great con- 
ductor, von Gleichroeder, and told that “a glorious future” 
is ahead of him if he will only come to London and study 
music. Such things only come to pass in women’s novels, and 
Miss Kaye-Smith has not quite mastered the lesson that 
it is not with what might conceivably happen, but with what 
must happen, that the novelist who knows his craft concerns 
himself. Miss Kaye-Smith’s work shows rare temperament, 
but the problem before her, to find real drama in the middle- 
class environment, is not an easy one. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“fhe Caillaux Drama.” By Jonn N. RAPHAEL. (Max Goschen 
16s, net.) 


Mer. Rapuakt, who has been the Paris correspondent of 
the “ Daily Express,’’ has written what he calls “ the inner 
history of one of the most sensational happenings of recent 
years in Paris.”’ It will perhaps strike most readers that a 
complete history of the event can scarcely be written until 
Madame Caillaux has been brought to trial, but Mr. Raphael 
would probably reply that his aim has been to give an 
account of the political groupings and personal antagonisms 
that led up to the murder. In this he has been fairly suc- 
cessful. He treats of the Agadir incident, the Rochette 
scandal, the political and financial schemes of M. Caillaux, 
and of the sensation caused when the “ Figaro” published 
the famous “ Ton Jo” letter on Friday, March 13th—a date 
which will impress superstitious persons. Mr. Raphael's 
description of the Saint Lazare prison, where Madame 
Caillaux is now awaiting trial, is most depressing. It was 
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sentenced to demolition for sanitary reasons many years 
ago, and its effect upon the prisoners is terrible. Mr. 
Raphael says that it is over-run with big rats, who feed 
amicably with the cats of the place, and that all newcomers 
to the prison are seized by an attack of malarial fever, which 
is known as “ the six-o’clock sickness.’’ So far from living 
in luxury at Saint Lazare, Mr. Raphael asserts that Madame 
Caillaux has no special privileges, and anybody who reads 
his account of the place will be convinced that, whatever her 
sentence may be, her detention at Saint Lazare is a very 
severe punishment. Mr. Raphael’s book will enable readers 
ignorant of Fr2ach politics to understand the divided feeling 
that exists in France in regard to Madame Caillaux’s terrible 


deed. 
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Autrnuoucn there must still be a certain amount of wreckage 
to clear away before the affair of Chaplin, Milne, Grenfell, 
& Co., is quite done with, the City is now in much more 
cheerful mood, owing, I think, principally to two considera- 
tions. In the first place, Thursday’s Bank Return was the 
best that has been seen for many weeks past. The reserve 
is two millions up, and is now as high as last year at this 
time, and the proportion is also much better. As money is 
still abundant in America, and as the great European banks 
have larger hoards of gold than usual, market experts now 
take the view that a long period of cheap money is in store, 
and that the autumnal pressure will be comparatively light. 
This view, of course, does not allow for the contingency of a 
war, either in Europe or America ; but it is strongly 
supported by the present slackness of trade, of which signs 
accumulate. The City has also become suddenly confident 
about a peaceful settlement of the Ulster problem, and on 
Thursday the Stock Markets were inclined to take quite a 
cheerful view of things in general and of gilt-edged stocks 
in particular. The second cause for optimism is that the 
long-delayed French loan is now at last on the point of issue, 
thanks to the successful formation of M. Viviani’s Govern- 
ment. The French banks are so overloaded with Balkan, 
Brazilian, and Mexican obligations that the huge floating 
debt of the French Government has become a serious menace 
to credit. It is quite possible that the relief now about to be 
afforded will give an upward impulse to markets which have 
been in a very stagnant condition since the January boom. 


serious 


Russia AND BRAZIL. 


Although trade in Russia is fairly good, and the outlook 
for the crops is excellent, politics and finance in St. Peters- 
burg remain in a critical condition. In spite of the 
severities exercised upon the Russian press, opinions adverse 
to the Government are expressed with considerable freedom, 
and the power of the labor organizations is evidently growing. 








The report of an attempt upon the Czar’s life will increase 
the uneasiness, and there is as yet no sign that the reac- 
tionary policy of the Government will be altered. The 
Bourse crisis in St. Petersburg has been long and severe. 
It is attributed to excessive speculation in Russian industrial 
companies, many of which are badly managed, as is natural 
in a country where a high tariff has been capitalized by 
unscrupulous financiers. » The crisis is no doubt partly due 
to the want of support in Paris, where the bankers and 
speculators, hard hit in other directions, have been forced 
to liquidate. The so-called Red Cross Association of Russian 
bankers is said to have spent no less than ten millions of 
Government money in a vain and foolish attempt to support 
the market. In the last day or two, however, a rally has 
occurred, owing to improved conditions in Paris and to the 
good crop prospects. Fortunately, English investors have 
not been very much bitten by the inferior sort of Russian 
stock. But the Russian Government and the Russian 
municipalities are coming more and more to London for 
accommodation ; and the supply is now apparently in excess 
of the demand, for the guaranteed railway loan of last week 
was poorly subscribed, and went to an immediate discount. 
The Brazilian Government is, of course, in a much worse 
plight. Its finances are in grave disorder, and it would 
appear that the only hope of maintaining the payment of 
interest to its foreign creditors lies in the contraction of 
a fresh loan, although the Rothschild loan of last year is still 
many points below the issue price, in spite of the support 
recently given to the market. A loan, said to be fifteen 
millions sterling, has already been authorized by the 
Brazilian Congress, and signed by the President. Whether 
the English, French, and German bankers have concluded 
their negotiations, and obtained the conditions stipulated for, 
remains in doubt. But the report that a good deal of the 
money will be retained in Europe to provide for interest on 
the existing Brazilian debt may have some foundation. And 
it is also quite probable that the French bankers stipulated 
that some of the money should be used to assist the Brazil 
Railway, in which Paris is heavily interested. The situation 
is a very curious one; but this much is certain—that 
Brazilian finances will come to grief unless the Government 
can put its house in order and reduce its expenditure to the 
level of its revenue. A great part of trouble is due, no 
doubt, to an absurdly oppressive and prohibitive tariff, which 
makes the cost of living exorbitant, to the disadvantage of 
the revenue, as well as of foreign trade 


GREECE AND TURKEY. 


The most alarming news of the week in the Foreign 
Market has been, of course, the warlike attitude of the 
Greek Government, as a result of the expulsion of Greeks 
from Asia Minor to make room for the Turkish refugees who 
are still pouring in from Albania and Macedonia. The 
success of the British Naval Mission to Constantinople in 
procuring battleships from Bngland accounts for the eager- 
ness of the Greek Government to destroy the Turkish Navy 
before these costly and formidable acquisitions arrive, and 
the British Naval Mission at Athens has been working hard 
to bring the Greek Navy into readiness for war. The 
anxiety of European investors in Greek and Turkish stocks 
has been partially reflected in the Stock Markets, and it is 
obvious that if a war results, both Governments will again 
go into the Bankruptcy Court. However, strong hopes are 
entertained that Sir Edward Grey’s remonstrances will be 
effectual, and they will no doubt be supported by the French 
and German Governments. 

, LuceLLuM. 
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